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Home for Christmas 


by Helen L. Miller 


Characters 
Mr. FarIRcHILD 
Mrs. FAIRcHILD 
Scotty, a teen-ager 
Kitty, a junior high miss 
Junior, a kid brother 
WayNE CRAWFORD 

SettinG: The living room of the Fatr- 
CHILD home, looks like a nursery. A 
Kiddie Coop, a twin baby carriage and 
scattered toys give this impression. 

At Rise: Scorry, the teen-age daughter 
of the house is arguing with her 
mother. 

Scotry: Oh, Mother, this is going to be 
a perfectly dreadful Christmas! 
Nothing is the way it should be. 
Wayne and I have had the most hor- 
rible fight, and .. . 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: Not again? Tell me 
something new. You and Wayne 
Crawford fight twice a day on week 
days and three times on Sundays. 

Scotty: But this is different. This time 
it’s serious. He isn’t even going to 


take me to the Evergreen Dance! 
And it’s all on account of Cousin 
Ruth. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: Don’t be silly, dear. 
Cousin Ruth isn’t even here. She’s 
taken the twins into the city for 
their monthly check up. 

Scotty: Well, then it’s the first day she 
hasn’t been here since this time last 
month. Oh, Mother, can’t we get rid 
of Cousin Ruth and those twins? 
They’re ruining my life. 

Mrs. Farrcuixp: I fail to see how poor 
Cousin Ruth and two eight-month- 
old babies could ruin your life. 

Scotry: That’s why Wayne and I 
quarreled. He’s mad because I can 
never go any place or do anything 
with him because I’ve either got to 
stay home with the twins, or dosome- 
thing for Cousin Ruth. I can’t even 
stay out late any more on week end 
nights, because I’ll wake up Cousin 
Ruth when I get home. Oh, Mother, 
it’s simply terrible. He said a lot of 











mean hateful things about Cousin 
Ruth and the babies, and of course, 
I had to stick up for them because 
they belong to the family, and now 
he’s mad. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: Well, if he feels so 
strongly on the subject, let him find 
an apartment for them. They’ll leave 
fast enough if they get a place of 
their own. 

Scotty: That’s just what I told him, 
but in the meantime we suffer, while 
Cousin Ruth sleeps on the living 
room couch and the twins and their 
things are all over the house. And, 
by the way, what about our annual 
Christmas Eve party for the gang? 
Can we go ahead with it? 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: Oh, Scotty, you 
should know better than to ask. Just 
look at this room. We can hardly 
squeeze ourselves in here without 
pushing back the walls. And besides, 
you can’t entertain a bunch of young 
people in the same house with small 
children. You know how particular 
Cousin Ruth is about the twins. 

Scotry: Oh Cousin Ruth gives me the 
most colossal pain! The twins this 
and the twins that! Aren’t they ever 
going to clear out? 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: Cousin Ruth is just 
as eager as you are to move into a 
place of her own. But you know how 
impossible it is to get an apartment 
these days. 

Scortry: Yes, I know, but my goodness, 
Mother, is she going to stay here for- 
ever? The twins will be in high school 
by the time she finds an apartment. 

Mrs. Farrcaitp: That’s probably an 
overstatement, Scotty, but I’ll ad- 
mit the outlook is a trifle depressing. 
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Remember, I’m just as tired of this 
arrangement as anyone else, but 
we'll have to make the best of it. We 
can’t very well turn our own rela- 
tives out of house and home, just be- 
cause you want to stage a Christmas 
Eve party. Besides, you’re as daffy 
about those babies as the rest of us. 

Scorry: Oh, they’re cute enough, but 
there’s a time and a place for every- 
thing and a Christmas Eve party is 
no place for eight-month old twins. 
(JUNIOR enters carrying several large 
boards and a hammer. He is in fine 
humor.) 

Junior: Hy’all, folkses! Well, Mom, 
here’s your general handy man 
Johnny-on-the-spot. Where do you 
want the platform this year? 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: Platform? 
platform? 

Junior: The platform for the Christ- 
mas tree. 

Mrs. FarrcuHiLp: Oh, Junior, how can 
you stand there and talk about put- 
ting up a Christmas tree in this room? 
Just look at it. 

JUNIOR AND Scotty: 
tree? 

JuNnIoR: Say, what’s come over you? 
How come no Christmas tree? 

Scotry: Mother, you can’t mean we’re 
not having a tree. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: A table tree, yes. 
But a big tree with a platform is just 
out of the question. (Kirry enters 
carrying a large cardboard box that 
seems quite heavy.) 

Kirry: Oh, there you are, Junior. You 
always leave me with the heavy 
work. I’ve had to struggle up the 
cellar steps lugging this box of ani- 
mals and stuff for the Christmas tree 
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yard, while brother Junior skips up 
with nothing heavier than a few 
pieces of kindling. I’m glad Christ- 
mas comes only once a year when I 
have to work with Junior. 

Jontor: Doesn’t look as if it’s coming 
to our house even once this year. 

Kitty: What kind of double talk is 
that? 

Mrs. Farrcuiip: That’s Junior’s way 
of breaking the news that we simply 
don’t have room for a big tree and a 
Christmas yard this year. 

Scorry: On account of Cousin Ruth 
and the twins take up all the room. 
Kitty: But the twins will adore a tree 

and a dear little yard. 

Mrs. FarrcuiLp: They’re too young to 
adore anything but their food, and 
your “dear little yard” normally 
takes up half of the living room. Oh, 
children, be reasonable and let’s 
make the best of a bad situation. As 
long as Cousin Ruth and the babies 
are here, we just can’t expect to do 
things in our usual way. 

Kitty: Sure, but gosh! A Christmas 
tree and a Christmas yard are prac- 
tically sacred. We just gotta have 
them. 

Mrs. Farrcnrup: And Cousin Ruth 
and the babies “just gotta” have a 
place to stay. 

Scotty: So they stay and stay and stay 
right in our living room. (Mr. Farr- 
CHILD enters. He carries a large box 
and is delighted with himself.) 

Mr. Farrcuitp: Hello, family. The 
Old Man’s been Christmas shopping 
and I’m here to tell you it was easier 
to establish the Anzio Beachhead 
than it is to secure a foothold on a 
downtown bus. But wait till you see 


what I bought! 

Mrs. Farrcnitp: Now don’t tell me 
you can’t wait till Christmas to give 
out the presents. You’re worse than 
the children. 

Scorry: Gee, Dad, is it my new port- 
able typewriter? 

JUNIOR: Bet it’s a movie projector! Is 
it, Dad? 

Kirry: Oh, Pop, did you get me a 
record player? 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: I’m getting excited 
too! Did you actually discover an 
electric toaster? 

Mr. Farrcuttp (Undoing package): 
Wrong! Wrong! Wrong! But it’s 
something this family has needed 
for years. I made up my mind while 
I was in the Service that we’d never 
spend another Christmas without it 
... and here it is . . . the finest money 
ean buy! (Holds up locomotive) And I 
have sixty feet of “O Gauge” track 
to go with it! 

ALL (With varying emotions) : Anelectric 
train! 

Mrs. Farrcnitp: Jim Fairchild, you 
don’t mean you expect to run that 
electric train in this room? 

Mr. Farrcuiip: You catch on quickly, 
Mrs. F. That’s the idea exactly. 

Junior: Gee, Dad, that’s swell. When 
do we start? 

Mr. Farrcuiup: As soon as the track 
arrives. I’ve got a pair of switches 
and a cross-over so we'll really have 
a layout here that’ll knock ’em cold. 
How about it, Son? 

JUNIOR: Great. 

Mrs. FarrcuiLp: Oh for pity’s sake, 
Jim, think what you’re doing. You 
can’t run an electric train around 
here in tne same room with Cousin 








Ruth and the twins! 

Mr. Farrcnitp: Why not? There’s 
plenty of room. 

Mrs. Farrcai.p: This family will drive 
me crazy! Isn’t there anyone else 
besides me who can see that this 
room can’t serve as a bedroom, a 
day nursery, a night nursery, a living 
room, a ballroom, a Christmas barn- 
yard and a model railroad layout? 
There just isn’t the space. Jim, you'll 
have to put that train away until 
next year. I’m horribly sorry . . . but 

.. can’t you see the whole thing is im- 
possible with Cousin Ruth and the 
twins here? 

Mr. Farrcuitp: Are you serious? Do 
you really mean it? 

Scorry: She means it, and how! 

Kitty: Isn’t it awful, Dad? Our whole 
Christmas is going to be ruined on 
account of this darned old housing 
shortage. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: Kitty, you should be 
ashamed. We should all be ashamed 
to complain about sharing our home 
with a woman and two children dur- 
ing the Christmas season. 

Scotry: But they’ve been here three 
months. 

Kitry: And they’re likely to be here 
three more if they can’t find an 
apartment. 

Mr. Farrcuitp: I guess we do sound 
pretty selfish, but gosh ding it, I’ve 
had my heart set on an electric train 
for years. Never had one when I was 
a boy and I made up my mind I’d 
have one this year or bust. 

Mrs. Farrcuiup: Well, I guess I’m the 
official killjoy. Scotty’s mad _be- 
cause I vetoed her Christmas Eve 
party, Kitty’s injured because I said 


no Christmas tree yard, Junior’s 
in the dumps because there’s no 
room for the tree and now you look 
like you lost your last friend because 
you can’t run that train. Oh, Jim, | 
do wish there would be something 
we could do. Cousin Ruth hates this 
as much as we do. She’d give any- 
thing to be in her own home for 
Christmas. 

Mr. Farrcniup (Picking up his train): 
I guess I have been acting like a six- 
year-old . . . and you’re perfectly 
right, dear, but ye Gods! Can’t we 
find an apartment somewhere for 
Cousin Ruth and her offsprings? 

Mrs. Farrcui.p: I wish we could. . . 
but you can imagine how much 
chance we’d have. 

Mr. Farrcuitp: Well, come along, and 
find me a place in the attic to store 
this thing. Maybe they’ll be out by 
Easter and we can run it around the 
Easter nests. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: That’s an idea, Jim. 
We'll have to hope for the best. (Mr. 
and Mrs. FatrcuHi.p ezit.) 

Kitry: It’s a darned shame, that’s 
what it is. Pop had his heart set on 
that train. 

Scorry: And I had my heart set on 
that Christmas Eve party. 

Kirry: Oh, that’s not as important as 
Dad’s train. You can make goo-goo 
eyes at Wayne Crawford any time. 

Scotty: Don’t be childish, Kitty. And 
besides, if you must know Wayne 
and I have broken off . . . for keeps 
... this time. 

Junior: Ha! This is how many times 
you've said goodbye forever! 

Scorry: This time it’s the real McCoy. 
I’m through with him and I'll never 
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speak to him again .. . not if he 
crawled over here on his hands and 
knees. 

Kirry: Now that’s something I’d really 
like to see. 

Junior: Stop scrappin’ you two and 
let’s think up some way to get 
Cousin Ruth and the twins into a 
place of their own by Christmas. 

Kitty: Now who has a brain storm? 
How could we ever find an apart- 
ment, when Cousin Ruth has been 
after every real estate agent in town 
for weeks! 

Scotty: Oh, Junior, do you think we 
could? That would settle everything. 
I know just how we could decorate 
this room for my party! 

Kitty: Isn’t poor old Wayne going to 
come to this party, I mean if you 
ever have it? 

Scotty: Definitely no. I told you I’m 
off him for life. (Phone rings.) 

Kirry: I'll get it. (Goes to phone.) 

Junior: Where’s the morning paper? 
I’m going to look at the ads. 

Kitry (At phone): Sure, she’s here, 
Wayne. Just a minute. Scotty, it’s 
for you. 

Scorry: If that’s Wayne Crawford, I 
have nothing to say to him. 

Kitty: Oh, be yourself. Come and talk 
to the poor guy. 

Scorry: Nothing doing. 

Kirry: What’ll I tell him? 

Scorry: Tell him to fly a kite. 

Kirry (In phone): She says you should 
go fly a kite... . Oh, I don’t know 
what she means, Wayne. Call back 
later when she’s in a better mood. 
OK. Goodbye. 

Juntor (Looking at paper): Hey, kids, 
listen to this. Here’s a guy arrested 


this afternoon for shoplifting. Does 
that give anybody an idea? 

Scorry: Sure. It gives me the idea 
crime doesn’t pay. 

Junior: Forget that Hunk of Heart- 
Break you just refused to talk to, 
and put your mind on more serious 
business. This fellow that got ar- 
rested had to live somewhere, didn’t 
he? Well, it says here he lived at the 
Brandis Apartments . . . so what do 
you say we go after his apartment 
for Cousin Ruth? 

Kirry: I bet by this time five hundred 
other people have the same idea. I 
move we advertise. 

Scotry: Now there’s something really 
original. I bet there are seventy-five 
ads in this paper right now. 

Kitty: But we could make our ad 
different .. . dynamic . . . dramatic 

. something that would hit folks 
between the eyes. 

Junror: And who’s going to write such 
an ad... Orson Welles? 

Kirry: Oh, don’t be funny. Lots of 
people write advertisements in rhyme 

. and we could write something 
clever... 

Scotty: Such as... 

Kirry: Well such as. . . let me think .. . 
Landlords, wouldn’t it be shocking, 
to have no place to hang your stock- 
ing? Mother with two children gay, 
wants apartment right away. (Yells 
of laughter greet this composition.) 

Junior: Boy that’s rich! Mother with 
two children gay! About the time 
those twins start squalling at four 
o’clock in the morning, let me know 
if you still call them gay. 

Scorry: The thing we should do is offer 
to swap something for information 








leading to an apartment rental. 

Kitry: What do we have to swap? 

Junior: That’s the sixty-four-dollar 
question. (Phone rings.) 

Scotry: If that’s Wayne again, I 
won’t talk to him. 

JuNIOR: Well, I will. (Goes to phone) 
Hello. Yeah. Hello, Wayne. I thought 
it was you. Yeah, she’s here, but as 
stubborn as a mule. Sure. I’ll tell her. 
(To Scorry) He says he’s got some- 
thing to tell you. 

Scotty: I don’t want to hear it. 

Junior: He says it’s something won- 
derful. 

Scotry: Nothing he could say would 
be wonderful to me. 

Junior (J'o phone): No soap, Wayne. 
But give her time. She’ll thaw out. 
You know how women are. OK. So 
long. (Hangs up. Turns to the girls) 
From now on, you two can answer 
your own phone calls. I’m going to 
concentrate on this apartment situ- 
ation. Where’s that newspaper? (Gets 
paper and buries himself in it, paying 
only slight attention to the following 
conversation. ) 

Kirry: What did you and Wayne fight 
about this time, Scotty? Is he still 
burned up about those flowers Dinty 
Brown sent you? 

Scorry: I don’t want to talk about it. 

Kirry: I bet I’ve guessed it. Wayne’s 
awful jealous of Dinty and [ can’t 
see why. Dinty’s an out and out drip. 

Scotty: So is Wayne. 

Kitry: The kids at school told me he’s 
going to ask you to the Evergreen 
Hop. 

Scotty: He’s already asked me. 

Kirry: So you gave him a date and 
now Wayne is sore. 


Scorry: No such thing. I turned him 
down cold. I’m not going to the old 
dance at all. 

Junior (Springing to his feet and throw- 
ing the newspaper in the air): Yippee, 
kids, I got it! I got it! The big idea! 

Kirry: He’s had a brainstorm. 

Scorry: Well, let’s have it and it better 
be good. 

Junior: This’ll kill you at first, but be- 
lieve me, it’s the only way. 

Scorry: I’d do anything to get an 
apartment for Cousin Ruth. 

Junior: Then here’s your chance to 
prove it. Go dancing with Dinty 
Brown. 

Scorry: Are you kidding? 

Junior: Not a bit. Go dancing, go 
skating, go to the movies, go any 
place the dear boy asks you . . . from 
now till Christmas. 

Scorry: Why, Junior Fairchild, you’re 
out of your mind. I can’t bear Dinty 
Brown. He’s a sawed-off little pest 
and I hate him. 

Junior: But you'll love Dinty Brown 
with a deep and dog-like devotion 
from this day forth. Know why? 

Kirry: Why? 

Juntor: Guess where our handsome 
hero works every night after school 
and all day on Saturdays. 

Scorry: I have no idea. 

Junior: At the Hathaway Apartments 
helping his dad. 

Kirry: Junior, you’re a genius. I catch 
on. He’d be sure to know the minute 
there’s a vacancy, and if Scotty’s 
extra nice to him, well... Oh, boy! 
It’s in the bag. 

Scotty: It is not. I’ll have nothing to 
do with such a scheme. 

Junior: But, Scotty, his old man’s the 
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building superintendent. 

Scorry: I don’t care if he’s the whole 
Housing Bureau. I’m not dating that 
awful Dinty Brown. 

Kitty: But, Scotty .. . 

Scorry: You can argue till you’re blue 
in the face! I won’t do it. 

Junior: OK. Then, don’t. Just sit still 
and see our Christmas ruined. Babies 
all over the house! No Christmas tree! 

Kitty: No Christmas yard and no 
Christmas Eve party! 

Junior: Dad’s first Christmas at home 
in three years and he can’t run a 
train in his own living room, all be- 
cause his daughter is too selfish to 
try to get Cousin Ruth an apart- 
ment. 

Scotry: That’s not true. I’d do any- 
thing... but... 

Kitry: Then you will? 

Scotty: No, I won’t. It isn’t nice to 
make a fuss over Dinty and pretend 
I like him just to get the inside track 
on an apartment. 

Junior: But they do it all the time in 
the movies. To save the family for- 
tunes, the beautiful heroine always 
makes some sort of sacrifice. 

Kitty: It isn’t as if you had to marry 
him . . . just have a few dates with 
the poor boy, that’s all. 

Scotty: Sure, that’s all, and have 
Wayne mad at me for keeps. 

JUNIOR: But you’re off him for life any- 
way. 

Kirry: Sure, you aren’t going to speak 
to him ever again. He’s a closed 
book. 

Junior: And besides, if you really do 
go around with Dinty for awhile, 
maybe old Wayne will get pienty 
jealous. 


Kirry: Maybe he needs a little compe- 
tition. 

Scorry (Weakening): Well, maybe he 
does. 

Kitty: Sure he does. It isn’t good for 
any boy to take a girl for granted. 

Scotry: Maybe you’re right. 

Junior: Sure she’s right, for once. 
And the kids all say Dinty’s old man 
gives him anything he wants. 

Kirry: He lets him have his car prac- 
tically all the time. 

Junior: So I bet he’d let a friend of 
Dinty’s have first chance at an 
apartment. 

Scorry: But how do we know there’ll 
be a vacancy? 

Kirry: There’s bound to be one. Lots of 
people live there who work at the 
Silk Mill, and they’re being trans- 
ferred all the time. 

Junior: There was an apartment just 
last week. Gee, I’ll bet old Dinty 
could have nabbed that one for us. 

Kirry: It’s worth a try, Scotty. How 
about it? 

Scotty: Oh... all right. I'll go to the 
Evergreen Dance with him but I 
won’t promise anything else. 

Kirry (Throwing her arms around her): 
Oh, that’s wonderful, Scotty. You’re 
just like the beautiful big sister in 
the movies, tossing away her hap- 
piness for the sake of the family. 

Scorry (Half crying): But I wouldn’t 
want Wayne to be mad .. . that is — 
really mad. 

Juntor: Oh, he’ll get over it. 

Kitty: Sure, he will. 

Junior (Getting phone book): Ill look 
up Dinty’s number so you can call 
him right away. 

Kirry: Before you change your mind. 








Scotry: Oh, no, I couldn’t do that. 

Junior: Why not? 

Scotry: I’d get too nervous on the 
phone. I’ll write him a note. 

Junior: Promise? Cross your heart? 

Scotry: Cross my heart. 

Kitry: When? 

Scorry: Right now and I’ll let you read 
it before I mail it. (Starts to ezit) 
But oh, dear! This is an awful price 
to pay for an apartment. (E7zit.) 

Kitty: Oh, Junior, do you think it will 
work? 

Junior: It can’t miss. Scotty can 
twist Dinty around her little finger. 
Dinty can twist his Pop around his 
little finger, so the first thing we 
know Cousin Ruth and her terrible 
twins will be installed in a new home. 

Kirtry: Oh, it sounds wonderful. Cousin 
Ruth will be thrilled. That’s the only 
thing she said she wanted for Christ- 
mas, a home of her own. 

Junior: Well, she'll get it, or I miss my 
guess. (Doorbell.) 

Kirry (Starting to door and then coming 
back): Good Heavens! It’s Wayne 
Crawford! 

Junror: Don’t let him in. 

Kitty: Too late! He is in. What’ll we 
do? If he sees Scotty now she’ll 
weaken. 

Junior: Let me handle this. (WayYNE 
enters.) 

Wayne: Hello, you two. I knocked and 
walked right in. Where’s Scotty? 
Junior: Hello, Wayne old man! You’re 

just the boy we want to see. 

Wayne: Hy’a, Junior. Where’s Scotty? 
I want to talk to her. 

Juntor: Oh, I wouldn’t talk to her 
right now, Wayne. She’s in an awful 
mood. 


Wayne: Where is she? 

Junior: In her room, and she better 
stay there till she calms down. 

Kitry: She wants to be alone. 

Wayne: Well, tell her to come down. 
I’m determined to have things out 
with her. 

Kitty: Oh, I couldn’t tell her to come 
down, Wayne. You know how she is 
when she’s mad. Give her time to 
cool off. 

Wayne: She’s had plenty of time to 
cool off. Good grief, Scotty and I 
have had a million fights, but we 
don’t stay mad. I’m ready to make 
up. 

Junior: Yeah, but Scotty isn’t, that’s 
just the point. 

Wayne (Confidently) : She will be when 
she hears what I have to tell her. 
Boy, she’ll be so tickled, she’ll go to 
that Evergreen dance with me like 
a shot. 

Junior: Don’t be too sure, old boy. 

Wayne: Want to bet on it? 

Junror: It would be like taking candy 
from a baby because I happen to 
know Scotty has other plans. 

Wayne (Alarmed): Other plans? You 
mean for the Evergreen Dance? 

Junior: Right. 

WayNneE: Quit your kidding, Junior. 
Scotty’s going to the dance with me. 
Oh, sure, we had a fight, and she got 
plenty sore but everything’ll be 
okay if I can just talk to her. 

Junior: I tell you, Wayne, it’s no go. 
And for once, I know what I’m talk- 
ing about. 

Kirry: He sure does, Wayne. Honest. 

Wayne: You mean she has another 
date? 

Junior: And how. 
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Wayne: Who? Come on, Junior, spill 
it. Who’s the guy? 

Juntor: Somebody you know. 

Wayne: I’m warning you, Junior Fair- 
child, if this is a joke, you’ll be miss- 
ing a set of eye teeth. 

Kitty: It isn’t a joke, Wayne. Scotty’s 
going to the dance with Dinty Brown 
so you might as well give up and go 
home! 

WayYNnE: Dinty Brown! That Parlor 
Commando! I don’t believe it. She’d 
never walk out on me for him. 

Junior: It’s true, Wayne. Can’t you 
see it’s best for you to go home and 
let Scotty alone. 

Wayne: Let Scotty alone, nothing! 
The idea! (Yelling) Scotty! Scotty 
Fairchild, you come right down 
here! (Louder) Scotty, do you hear? 
Come on down. I’ve got to talk to 
you. 

Scotty (Entering with note): My good- 
ness, what’s all the racket? Why, 
Wayne Crawford! Of all the nerve! 
How did you get in here? 

Wayne: The same way I always come 
in, by the front door. Say, these kids 
tell me you're going to the Ever- 
green Dance with Dinty Brown. Is 
that true? 

Scotty: Well... not exactly....Ina 
way... that is... . Yes, it’s true. I 
am going with Dinty Brown. So 
what? 

Wayne: So what? I’ll show you so 
what? You think you can throw me 
over and go to the Christmas Dance 
with that miserable Rover Boy, do 
you? All right, go ahead. Just go 
ahead and do it. 

Scotty: That’s what I intend to do 
and who’s going to stop me? 


Wayne: Nobody, nobody at all. But 
you'll be plenty sorry, that’s all I 
have to say. 

Scorry: Is that a threat? 

Wayne: That’s a threat and a promise. 
Going to that dance with Eager 
Beaver Brown is going to cost you 
and your Cousin Ruth the swellest 
little three room apartment in 
town... so go ahead and enjoy your- 
self. I hope you have a wonderful 
time. Goodbye. (Siarts to exit.) 

Scorry: Oh, Wayne, Wayne! Wait! 
Let me explain. 

Kirry: Oh, Junior, Junior, grab him. 
Don’t let him get away. 

Junior: Hey, Wayne, wait, wait! 
Don’t fly off the handle! Wait a 
minute. We can explain everything. 
(He makes a flying lunge and grabs 
hold of Wayne. The two girls join in 
the rush and pull the reluctant WaYNE 
back on the stage.) 

Scotrry: Oh, Wayne, please believe me. 
I wasn’t going with Dinty Brown 
because I wanted to. Honest. 

Kitty: No, honest, Wayne, we were 
making her go. It was Junior’s idea. 

Wayne: Why you two timing, little 
monster! Wait till I get my hands 
on you. 

Junror: Now hold your horses, Wayne 
old boy! 

Wayne: And stop calling me old boy 
and old man. In fact don’t call me 
anything. Just let me out of here. 

Scorry: Please, Wayne, I was only 
going with Dinty to get him to use 
his influence with his Dad to give 
Cousin Ruth an apartment. 

Wayne: And I suppose you think my 
influence doesn’t count? 

Kirry: She didn’t know you had any, 








any influence, | mean. 


Junror: Be reasonable, Wayne. She 
did it for us, her family. 
Kitty: It was a great sacrifice . . . like 


in the movies. 

Scotry: And anyhow, I haven’t actu- 
ally told him I’d go. 
WayYNE: What do you 

haven’t told him? 

Scotty: Here’s my note telling him 
I’d reconsider his invitation. But, of 
course, if we make up, and if you 
really and truly do know of an apart- 
ment for Cousin Ruth, I'll never 
send it. 

Wayne: Give me that note. 

Scotty: With pleasure. Oh, Wayne, I 
never did want to go with him. Cross 
my heart and hope to die! 

Wayne: Honest injun? (Puts note in 
pocket.) 

Scotty: Honest injun. 

Wayne: And you'll go with me after 
all? 

Scotry: Sure I will, if you ask me. 
You said you’d never ask me. Re- 
member? 

Wayne: Oh, I was mad when I said 
that. And I’m sorry I was so pig- 
headed about your Cousin Ruth and 
the twins. 

Scotry: Then we’ve made up? 

Wayne: We sure have. And I feel like 
a new man. 

JUNIOR (Clearing his throat): If I could 
interrupt you two love birds, what 
about this apartment business? 

Wayne: Simple as ABC. When I got 
home this afternoon, there was 
Mother chinning away with Mrs. 
Hinkle who lives down the street, 
and when | walked in, she was just 
moaning to Mother about her won- 


mean, you 
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derful tenants being transferred to 
New York. She was dead sure she’d 
never get such a lovely family in her 
apartment. Boy oh boy, it didn’t 
take me two minutes to sell her on 
the idea of Cousin Ruth. I’ve already 
made a date for her to go look at the 
apartment tonight, if she gets home 
in time. 

Scotty: Oh, Wayne, that’s wonderful, 
Mrs. Hinkle’s wonderful, you’re won- 
derful. 

Kirry: Wait till I tell the family. 
(Runs off stage calling her mother and 
father to come hear the big news.) 

Junror: My hat’s off to you, Wayne, 
old kid, old kid! You’re the best real 
estate agent in town. Cousin Ruth 
ought to give you a commission. 

Wayne: I have a good notion to make 
you eat this note to Dinty Brown, 
but since it’s so close to Christmas 
I'll stick to peace and good will. 

JUNIOR (Offering his hand) : Put it there, 
old boy, and let’s call it a day. (MR. 
and Mrs. Farrcuitp enter with 
Kirry.) 

Mrs. Farrcuixp: Is it really true? 

Mr. Farrcuitp: Lead me to this 
Wonder-Boy-Crawford! (Shakes 
hands with Wayne) It looks as if 
you’ve given Cousin Ruth and her 
family a wonderful present, a home 
for Christmas. 

Junior: And he’s given us a wonderful 
Christmas. Now we can have our 
tree. 

Kirry: And the Christmas yard. 

Scorry: And I can have the gang for a 
real Christmas Eve party. 

Mr. Farrcuitp: And I can run my 
train around and around and around. 

Wayne (Looking at Scorry): And | 
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can tear up this letter (Starts to tear 
itup... hesitates and looks at it again) 
Ye gods! I almost made a mistake. 
This isn’t Dinty’s letter. This is one 
I picked up in the letter slot as I 
came in. It’s for you, Mrs. Fairchild. 

Mrs. Farrcnttp (Examining letter): 
Dear me, it’s from my sister Anna- 
bel in Cleveland. I guess it’s her 
regular Christmas letter . . . (Open- 
ing it and scanning it rapidly) Oh my 
goodness . . . (Collapses on sofa) 
Read it, somebody . . . I can’t. 

Mr. Farrcnitp: What’s wrong? Is 
somebody sick? (Takes letter and 
reads aloud) Dear Sis: You'll be sur- 
prised to know that Ed has been 
transferred to San Francisco. He’s 
been out there a month and not an 
apartment in sight. Our own place 
here has been sold and we must be 
out this week. I am writing in 
desperation. Could you possibly 
arrange to let me and the children 
stay with you until after Christmas, 
or until Ed finds a house. We'll try 
not to be any trouble... 

Kitty: Oh my sainted Aunt! 

Junior: Sufferin’ cat fish! 

Mr. Farrcaitp (Reading from letter): 
I can sleep on the day bed in the liv- 
ing room and the girls could bunk 


with Kitty and Scotty. As for Henry, 
maybe he could sleep with Junior. 

Junior: That will be cozy! 

Scotty: Oh, Mother. . . . What’ll we 
do? 

Mr. Farrcuiup: Listen.( Reading) I 
hate to ask you, but you have no 
idea how awful it is to be crowded 
out of your own place. If we could 
just have a home for Christmas. . . 

Mrs. Farrcuiip: A home for Christ- 
mas! Oh, the poor dears! We just 
can’t turn them down, can we? 

Mr. Farrcuitp: Well, kids, what do 
you say? 

Juntor: It’s okay by me, Pop. 

Kitty: Let ’em come, Dad. Christmas 
is Christmas in this house no matter 
how many extras sleep in the living 
room. 

Scorry: I’m game, too, as long as 
Wayne sticks by us. 

Mr. Farrcuitp: Well, Wayne, it looks 
as if your real estate deal came 
through in the nick of time. 

Wayne: This seems to be where I 
came in, sir. . . but from what I 
know of this family, those people 
couldn’t do better than come home 
for Christmas with the Fairchilds. 


THE END 


— 
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The King is Here 


by Graham Du Bois 


Characters 
HANNAH, a shepherd’s wife 
Ruth, her daughter 
Granny, Hannah's mother 
CALEB, an outcast 
JUDITH, a neighbor 
THREE Wisk MEN 
A SERVANT 
NatTuan, Hannah’s husband 

Time: Early morning of Christ's birth. 

SetrinG: A shepherd’s hut near Beth- 
lehem. 

At Rise: Ruts is lying in bed. HANNAH 
is raising a cup to Rutu’s lips. 

Hanna: There now, dear! Just one 
more sip of this warm milk and you 
can go to sleep. 

Ruts (Drinks): I don’t feel like sleep- 
ing, Mother. Since that strange man 
and woman were here I don’t believe 
I have closed my eyes. 

HannaH: But they have been gone 
since yesterday morning, Ruth. They 
left at dawn. 

Rutu: Yes; I heard them leaving. I 
looked through the doorway and 
saw him helping her to mount the 
donkey. I hope they rested well. 

Hannah (Places cup on table and sits at 
end of table, facing audience): They 
did. He told me they felt able to re- 
sume their journey. He said they 
hadn’t much farther to go. 

Ruts: Where were they going? 

Hanna: To Bethlehem to be taxed. 

Rutu: I never saw them before. Did he 
say where they were from? 
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HannaH: Yes; they came from Naz- 
areth. 

Rotu: She had a beautiful face, didn’t 
she, Mother? Even though she was 
tired and sick when they came, she 
made me think of an angel. 

HannaH: And he was so kind and 
gentle with her! Do you remember 
how he lifted her from the donkey 
and carried her in here? 

Ruta: Yes, and he had to let her sleep 
on the floor because she wouldn’t 
take your bed from you. I wonder 
who they were. 

Hannah: I heard him call her Mary. 
And I think his name was Joseph. 
(Enter Granny, holding her hands to 
her back.) 

GRANNY: Where’s that good-for- 
nothin’ husband of yours? Isn’t he 
back yet? Such a night as I’ve had! 
I’m too old to tend sheep. It’s no 
work fer a woman, anyhow. How my 
back aches! What’s that triflin’ 
Nathan of yours doin’ — runnin’ off 
to Bethlehem again? I thought he 
paid his taxes yesterday. 

Hanna: Didn’t he tell you why he 
went? 

GRANNY (Goes to bench): Not a word! 
He just said he had to go to Bethle- 
hem and he didn’t want to leave the 
sheep without somebody to watch 
them, because he lost a lamb yester- 
day. And I offered to mind them — 
fool that I am! 

Hannah: He lost a lamb? How? 
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Granny: It was stolen, I guess. (Sits on 
bench, rubbing her back) My old 
bones are nearly killin’ me! . . . What 
did he go to Bethlehem for? 

Hanna: He had to see that man and 
woman who spent the night here. 

Granny: He did, did he? Well, maybe 
he has more sense than I thought. I 
guess he’s on the right track. They’re 
the ones I suspected all along. 

Hannah: Suspected of what? 

Granny: Of stealing that lamb. 

Ruts: Why, Granny! They didn’t do 
it. I know they didn’t. 

Granny: You must know more than 
your father, then. 

Hanna: But, Granny, he went to give 
them a piece of silver. 

Granny: A piece of silver? Has the 
man lost what little mind he had? 
Hannab: It was theirs. They asked us 
what they owed for the night’s lodg- 
ing. We told them nothing, and after 
they left we found the money lying 
on the table. Nathan went to Bethle- 
hem in the hope of finding them and 

returning it. 

Granny: What idiots you are! And 
for this I stujed in the fields, with 
my head and my back achin’! I 
warned you against harborin’ vaga- 
bonds. There are dozens of them on 
the highway these days, what with 
the crowds goin’ to Bethlehem fer 
the taxin’. A piece of silver, indeed! 
I guess they thought that would pay 
fer the lamb. 

Ruta: I believe Father thinks Caleb 
took the sheep. Just before he left, he 
told me that Caleb had been loafing 
in the fields yesterday. 

Granny: Caleb? That rogue! That 
thief! They ought’ve hanged him 
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long ago. If he done it, we have a 
hard fish to catch. There’s a knave 
that knows every nook an’ cranny 
where he can hide. 

Hannah: Poor fellow! I guess Caleb is 
hard pressed to get enough to eat. 
He has a large family, you know, and 
another baby just born. (Christmas 
music, off stage.) 

Rutu (Raising herself on her elbow): 
What beautiful music! Do you hear 
voices? 

Granny: I reckon it’s those silly 
shepherds. Always eager for a chance 
to do anything but work. (Rises 
painfully, goes to door, center, and 
looks out.) What are the simpletons 
doin’? I heard them shoutin’ like 
mad. They seem to be leavin’ the 
fields and flockin’ into the highway. 
(Returns to bench, rubbing her back, 
and sits) If my old back wasn’t 
killin’ me I’d find out what the 
rogues were up to. Maybe they’ve 
found the thief. (Loud knocking at 
door.) 

Ruts: Who’s that at the door? 

HANNAH (Rises and walks to door): 
Maybe it’s your father. (Opens door. 
Enter CauEs.) 

Ruts: Why, it’s Caleb! 

Granny (Rising to her feet): What do 
you want? 

Cates (Terrified): The shepherds! 
They’re after me. Didn’t you hear 
them? 

Hanna (Quietly): Why are they after 
you? 

CaLEB: The lamb! There was a lamb 
stolen yesterday. 

HannaH: Whose lamb was it? 

CaLeB: I don’t know. It had strayed 
from the flock. I found it in a thicket. 








Granny (Sitting and pointing a shaking 
finger at Cates): He’s the thief. I 
knew it all along. He stole Nathan’s 
lamb. 

CauesB (Edging toward door): I didn’t 
know! I didn’t know it was yours. I 
tell you, I didn’t! 

HannaH: It doesn’t matter whose 
lamb it was, Caleb. Your offense is 
great. You know the penalty. 

CaLeB: It — it is death. The officials 
will show no mercy. (Clasps has 
hands) Have pity on me. 

HaNnnaH: Sit down, Caleb. (CALEB sits 
on stool to left ot table) And don’t 
tremble so! Maybe we can help you. 

Granny: Don’t be a soft-hearted fool, 
Hannah. You’ll have to deal with 
Nathan, and I can tell you he was in 
a pretty temper over that lamb. 

HANNAH: Quiet, Granny! (To CALEB) 
What have you done with the lamb? 

CaEB: I took it to my place. I tied it 
to a tree. My children were hungry; 
they were crying for food. I went into 
the house and got a sharp knife, and 
then... 

Hannan: And then you killed it? 

Cares: I meant to kill it, but when I 
lifted the knife it looked into my 
face with its big, mournful eyes, and 
something stayed my hand: | 
couldn’t do it. 

HannaH: You are a merciful man, 
Caleb, and I’m sure that the merci- 
ful God will show mercy. 

Granny: Yes, but you can’t be so sure 
of Nathan. He told me he’d be 
willin’ to give half his flock for a 
chance to lay his hands on the thief. 
I’ll wager he’s already notified the 
authorities. You can’t tell me he 
went to Bethlehem just to return 
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that piece of silver. 

HaNNAH: Where is the lamb now, 
Caleb? 

Caves: In the thicket. I was taking it 
back to the fields when I heard the 
shepherds yelling. I thought I heard 
my name. And then I got frightened. 
A strange thing happened. The 
fields and the tops of the hills seemed 
light as day. I guess they were hunt- 
ing for me with great torches. I made 
my way through the woods until I 
got here. (Christmas hymn, offstage.) 

Rutu: Listen! I hear the music again. 
And singing! 

HannaH: That doesn’t sound like the 
shepherds. 

Rutu: There’s somebody coming up 
the path. I hear footsteps. 

CALEB (Rising and looking about wildly) : 
It’s the officials! They’ve traced me 
here. 

HannaH: Calm yourself, Caleb. I’ll do 
what I can (Rises. Knocking at door.) 

Cates: There’s no time to lose. Hide 
me! 

HannaH (To person knocking): One 
moment! I’m coming! (7’o CauEs) 
Come with me. (She walks to door, 
followed by CauEs, and opens it) Go 
into the shed. I’ll call you when 
they’ve gone. (Ezit CaLes. HANNAH 
cioses door right, then goes to door 
center and opens it. Enter Jupiru.) 

HaxnaH: Why, Judith! What brings 
you at this hour? (Returns to stool 
and sits. 

JupitTH (Sitting on stool opposite her): I 
was afraid to stay at home. 

Granny: Afraid? What’s there to be 
afraid of? You have your husband 
and two grown sons? 

JupiTH: They have gone. 
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HannaH: Gone? Where? 

JupiTH: To Bethlehem — and all the 
shepherds with them. They followed 
the star. 

HANNAH: | don’t know what you mean. 

JupiTH: Haven’t you noticed anything 
strange about the night? It is not 
like other nights. 

HANNAH: I haven’t seen any difference. 
At first, the wind was rather high, 
and I heard the trees tapping on the 
roof. There’s nothing strange about 
that. 

JupITH: It’s not the wind and the trees 
I mean: it was something else; for 
suddenly the wind was still, and the 
sky was beautiful with a single star 
that burned like a flaming torch. The 
shepherds saw it and were much 
afraid. Then an angel appeared to 
them and brought peace to their 
troubled souls. 

Granny: The lazy knaves were sleepin’, 
I’ll wager, and they did but dream. 

JupiTa: Ah, no; the angel spoke. 

HANNAH (Amazed) : The angel — spoke 
to them? 

Jupitu: Yes. He said, ‘‘Fear not, for I 
bring you good tidings of great joy. 
For unto you is born a savior.” 

Ruts (Raising herself on her elbow): A 
savior is born? Where? 

JupirH: The angel told them they 
would find the babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, lying in a manger. 
And while they listened, the blazing 
star above them made the skies as 
bright and beautiful as a summer 
dawn. 

Granny: I guess that was the torches 
he saw. 

JupiTH: What did you say, Granny? 

Granny: Nothin’; I was just talkin’ to 
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myself. 

JupitH: And then a great multitude of 
others joined the angel, praising God 
and saying, “Glory to God in the 
highest and on earth peace, good 
will toward men.” 

Granny (Nodding): They were the 
voices he heard. 

JupiTH: Who heard? 

HannauH: Pay no attention to Granny, 
Judith. She has strange notions 
sometimes. 

Granny (Muttering to herself): Just 
goes to show what a bad conscience 
will do. 

Jupiru: I can’t understand Granny 
today. 

Hanna: Never mind Granny, Judith. 
... What did the shepherds do? 

JupiTH: When the angels had gone, the 
shepherds said, ‘‘Let us go to Bethle- 
hem and see this thing that has come 
to pass.”’ And they gave up their 
searching and went to Bethlehem. 

HannaH: They gave up their search- 
ing? 

JupiTH: Yes; they were looking for a 
thief. He had stolen a lamb. (Sound 
in shed, offstage.) 

JupiTa (Turning toward shed): What 
was that? 

Hanna: Only — only a log falling in 
the wood-shed. . . . Tell me, had they 
found any trace of him? 

JupiTH: No, they didn’t know where he 
had gone. They thought he must be 
hiding somewhere near the fields. 
They swore they would find him 
when they returned from Bethlehem, 
and woe to anyone who gives him 
shelter. (Rising) Now that it is get- 
ting light, I must be on my way. I’m 
going to Bethlehem. 








HANNAH: Why are you going there? 

JupiTH: To see the Child and take him 
a gift. Everybody is bringing him 
gifts. Did you see the caravan of 
camels and horses that passed about 
an hour ago on their way to Bethle- 
hem? My boy Enoch said they were 
great nobles and wise men, and the 
presents they were taking must have 
been worth a king’s ransom. Even 
the shepherds took him something — 
an egg, an apple, or a handful of 
nuts. 

Rutu: I wish we had something tosend. 

Granny: We are poor: we have no gifts 
for a king. How would a miserable 
present from us look beside what 
those noblemen brought? 

JupiTH: Any gift is only as great as the 
love that makes it. God be with you. 
(E2%:.) 

Granny (Rising): We must act at 
once. 

Hannah (Surprised): Why, Granny, 
surely after your long hours in the 
fields you couldn’t walk to Beth- 
lehem. 

Granny (Impatiently) : I’m not thinkin’ 
of that. (Pointing to shed) I’m 
thinkin’ of that rogue in there. 

HaNnnaH: What do you mean? 

Granny: We've got to get rid of him. 

Hanna: Why? 

Granny: As long as he’s here, we’re all 
in danger. 

Hanna: It was our lamb. If we don’t 
care to punish Caleb, it’s our own 
business. 

Granny: You heard what Judith said 
— that it would go hard with those 
who sheltered him. 

HannaH: The shepherds will relent 
when they learn the truth. 
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GRANNY: But the law won’t relent. 
The shepherds have gone to Bethle- 
hem, and by this time they have 
spread the news all over town. The 
officials have vowed to stamp out 
sheep-stealing. They will act. I’d not 
be surprised if they have traced him 
already and are on their way out 
here now. A person who hides a 
criminal is guilty in the eyes of the 
law. 

HANNAH: I’m doing what the Christ 
Child would have me do. 

Granny (Sitting): Do you mean that 
you will not obey the law? 

Hannak: I am obeying the law — the 
law of mercy and forgiveness and 
love. In protecting this poor fellow 
I am making my gift to the new- 
born king. 

Granny: And in protecting him you 
are putting us all in danger — your 
husband, your child, your mother. 
(Enter CALEB.) 

Cars: She is right — Granny is right. 
I can’t let you do it. You and your 
family must not suffer because of me. 
I’ll find some other place to hide. 
(Walks toward door, center.) 

Hanna (Rising): Wait! You must 
have food to take with you. 

CauEB (Pausing and debating): No; I’d 
better not. If they found it on me, it 
might mean trouble for you. (Knock- 
ing at door.) 

Granny (Rising): The officials! They 
have come. Nathan has told them. 
They will settle the matter soon 
enough. (Knocking repeated.) 

Hanna: There is still a chance to save 
yourself. (Points to shed) Go back to 
the shed. Hide beneath the wood. 

CaLeB (Shaking his head): They would 
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only search the place, and when they 
found me you might all be punished. 

Hanna: But if you stay in this room, 
you are lost: there is no escape. 
What are you going to do? 

CaLEB: I’m going to give myself up. I'll 
tell them the truth. (Knocking con- 
tinues. GRANNY sits. HANNAH opens 
the door, and SERVANT enters.) 

SERVANT: My master sends greetings. 
We are on our way home from 
Bethlehem. He wants to know if we 
may have water from your well for 
our camels and horses. 

HannaH: Certainly. You will find 
buckets on the bench near the well. 

SERVANT: My master will be grateful. 
(Opens door) Here he comes now 
with two of his companions. (Fzit. 
Enter THreEe Wise MEn.) 

First Wise Man: We are sorry to dis- 
turb you, madam, but we have been 
told that you can be of great as- 
sistance to us. Is not Nathan your 
husband? 

Hanna: Yes, but — 

First Wise Man: We are returning to 
our country from Bethlehem, where 
we found the Christ Child in a man- 
ger. We have learned that his life is 
in danger. 

HannaH: His life — in danger? (Sits 
on stool at table.) 

Seconp Wise Man: Yes. Herod is 
plotting to kill him. 

Ruta: Plotting to kill the Savior? Oh, 
how can they do such a dreadful 
thing as that? 

Tarrp Wise Man: We think we can 
thwart the plot. He must escape. 
Frrst Wise Man: And your husband 
can aid him. We understand that he 
was born here and that he has lived 
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here all his life. He must be thor- 
oughly familiar with the country- 
side. 

Seconp Wise Man: He can guide the 
Child to safety. 

Txarrp Wise Man: And all ages to 
come will be his debtor. 

HannaH: What a glorious privilege! 
(Glancing at Ruta) If only — 

First Wise Man: Ah, I see. You have 
a sick child. 

Granny: The physician says we must 
watch her day and night. It will be 
months before she can walk again. 
Nathan is needed in the fields to 
mind the sheep. We have nobody to 
take his place. 

Ruta: Oh, let Father go to save the 
Child. I’ll get well. I know I will. 

First Wise Man (Crossing room and 
taking Rutu’s hand in his): No, my 
dear: your father’s place is here. The 
Savior would not want any child to 
suffer because of him. 

CaueB: Take me! I’ll go. 


First Wise Man (Coming to center of 
stage): Who is this man? 

CaueB (Kneeling before First WIsE 
Man and raising his hands in sup- 
plication): Take me! I’m a thief, a 
poor miserable outcast, but I’ll guide 
him to the ends of the earth. 

HannaH (Rising): Wait! He’s not 
really a thief. His family was hungry 
and he was sorely tempted to steal a 
lamb. But he did not kill it. He was 
trying to return it when he heard the 
angel voices. 

Srconp Wise Man: The Lord will not 
despise a contrite heart. 

First Wise Man: But does he know 
this country? 








Hanna: Nobody knows it better than 
he. 

Cares: I know every hollow and cave 
and path. I have lived close to the 
earth. I can find my way through 
the woods at night with only the 
stars to guide me. I have slept on 
the ground with only leaves and grass 
for pillow. All wild things are my 
friends — the birds of the air, the 
little creatures of the field — they 
come at my bidding. 

First Wise Man: It will mean a long 
and dangerous journey. There will 
be many hardships — pain and 
hunger and cold and, perhaps, even 
death. 

Ca.esB: I am ready. You brought him 
precious gifts. Even the shepherds 
took him something from their 
meagre store. I have no gift to offer 
— except my life. 

First Wish Man: Rise! Go to the 
stable of the inn at Bethlehem and 
offer your services to Joseph and 
Mary to lead them into Egypt. 
(CALEB rises. Exit center.) 

Ruts (Sitting up): Joseph and Mary? 
Are they — ? 

Sreconp WisE Man: Yes; they are the 
parents of Jesus. 

Rutu: Why, they stayed here before 
they went to Bethlehem. This room 
might have been the birthplace of 
the Savior. He would have been here 
with us now. 

Tuirp Wist Man: He is here, my 
child. 

Rut (Awed): Here? Where? 

TuHirp Wise Man: In your heart and 
mine — in all hearts willing to re- 
ceive him. (Enter NATHAN.) 

HannaH: Oh, Nathan, it’s good to 


have you back! 

Rutu: Did you see the Christ Child? 

NatuaNn: I did. I knelt by the manger. 
My heart was bitter with thoughts of 
Caleb and the stolen lamb, and I 
planned to inform the officials as 
soon as I left the stable. But as I 
looked into the Child’s face, sud- 
denly all hatred died within me. 

Seconp WisE Man: You have just 
come from Bethlehem? 

NaTHAN: Yes; I came back with the 
other shepherds. 

Tuirp Wise Man: Tell 
Herod’s men arrived? 
NaTHAN: No; it will be many hours be- 
fore they can carry out his orders. 
Hanna: Did you meet Caleb on the 

way? 

NaTHAN: Yes; I met him running down 
the highway. 

Granny: What did you do? 

NATHAN: He explained to me about the 
missing lamb, and I — I gave him 
the piece of silver we found on the 
table. The Child’s father wouldn’t 
take it. I told him to buy food for his 
little ones. 

HANNAH: He is going on a long journey. 

NaTHAN: So he told me. 

Granny: A crazy idea if I ever heard 
one! Who’s to look after his wife and 
children? 

NATHAN: We — we have enough for us 
all. We can look after them. (Crosses 
to bed and kneels) How is my little 
girl? 

Rutu: Better, Father. I'll soon be well 
again. I want to see the King! If I 
could get out of this bed I would go 
to Bethlehem. 

First Wis—E Man: You don’t have to 
go to Bethlehem. Listen, my child! 
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(Music, offstage) Don’t you hear the 
angel voices? As sweet and clear and 
lovely as if all the morning stars 
were singing together. What does the 
song mean? I will tell you. You have 
made this lowly hut worthy of being 
his abiding place, for it is beautiful 
with the spirit of forgiveness and 
charity and love. When you shelter 


an outcast, you shelter him. When 
you give food to the hungry poor, 
you satisfy his hunger. It isn’t neces- 
sary to go to Bethlehem to see the 
King. He is here! (Christmas hymn, 
offstage. All kneel as the curtain falls.) 


THE END 


Frightened Men 


by Cora Burlingame 


Characters 

JaMES Davis, president of the Mid- 
western Manganese Bronze Company 

Martua Davis, his wife 

Newu Davis, his daughter 

PARKER Waite, a United States Senator 

Hues Morton, a nuclear physicist 

Time: January, 1946. 

SETTING: A modern private office. 

Ar Rise: Mr. Davis is seated at his 
desk reading a typed report, and smil- 
ing contentedly. Door at right opens. 
NELL, wearing a fur coat and hat, and 
carrying a small traveling bag, enters. 
She closes the door and stands with 
her back to it. 

Mr. Davis (Looking up, grinning): 

Going some place, daughter? (He 

lays the report on his desk.) 

New (Walking toward desk): Yes, lam, 
Dad. (Sets bag down near desk) I need 
my allowance — wccks in advance. 

Mr. Davis (His grin broadens. He takes 
his wallet out of his pocket): What’s 
cooking? 

Nevu (Defianily): I’m leaving town. 

(Mr. Davis opens the wallet, thrusts 

fingers into the billfold.) 
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Mr. Davis (Amiably): Going where? 

NELL (Her chin quivers): Anywhere — 
to get away. 

Mr. Davis (Leaning over the desk 
toward her. Sympathetically): Come 
on, Nell... . ’Pit it out into Daddy’s 
hand. (He lays the wallet on the desk.) 

NELL (Flinging herself into a large 
chair near the desk): I can’t — I just 
can’t! 

Mr. Davis (Rising and going to her): 
Can’t what, honey? (NELL is fum- 
bling for a handkerchief. He gives her 
one he takes out of his pocket.) 

NELL (Wiping her eyes): I can’t go on 
making arrangements for a big 
church wedding when Hugh acts as 
if he hadn’t time even to think about 
it! I don’t know what he prefers. I 
don’t even know what to say to the 
girls I have asked to be my brides- 
maids! 

Mr. Davis (Gently): You’ve always 
been a sensible girl, Nell. You know 
running away doesn’t help. (Tele- 
phone rings. He takes up the receiver.) 
It’s your mother. (He places his hand 
over the receiver.) 








NEL (/rritated): Oh, if Mother would 
only let me alone! (She slams the 
handkerchief onto the desk.) 

Mr. Davis (Speaking over the telephone, 
pleasantly): Yes, Martha. ... You 
haven’t a thing to worry about, 
dear... . Nell’s here with me... . Of 
course, come Over as soon as you can 
get here. . . . But just for a moment, 
dear. The Senator’s about due... . 
"Bye, Martha. 

NELL (Sitting up straight in her chair): 
Dad, if you will only face facts, you 
will see how impossible my situation 
is. 

Mr. Davis (Grinning): Honey, if you 
ask me — I don’t think your situ- 
ation is half bad. 

NE LL (Spiritedly): But Hugh isn’t the 
same person I became engaged to! 
He thinks he hasn’t time for the 
nice, long wedding trip you and 
Mother planned! He actually told 
me he didn’t care whether we had 
six bridesmaids or none! He grinned 
when he said it, but that didn’t help 
any. 

Mr. Davis (Suppressing a grin) : Pooh- 
pooh, Nell! Most men of his type are 
not interested in minor details — 
even of their own wedding. (Grins 
broadly) And we like his type, don’t 

we? 

NE uu (Jn a lower tone): It is not only 
the arrangements for the wedding. 
... Hugh began to change when they 
wouldn’t give him a gun to carry and 
he couldn’t get into the army. 

Mr. Davis (Stoutly): But it wasn’t be- 
cause he wasn’t physically and 
mentally fit! 

NELL: Of course not! But — 

Mr. Davis: The Government decided 


he could do more to help win the war 
if he kept right on working in the lab. 

NELL (Jn a hurt tone): But even then he 
was doing something he couldn’t 
talk about. He had it on his mind all 
the time. He quit seeing the funny 
side of things. . . . He quit laughing. 

Mr. Davis: He was plenty happy 
when your engagement was an- 
nounced! Some spread that was! 
Photographs and thumbnail biog- 
raphies all over the society page of 
The Herald — enough to satisfy any 
mother. 

Neti (Sighing): Then Hugh disap- 
peared. 

Mr. Davis: But you knew he was 
working in a lab somewhere, for the 
Government. You had a letter from 
him every day, posted at Washing- 
ton. 

NELL: They worried me — gave me a 
creepy feeling. I knew he wasn’t in 
Washington. 

Mr. Davis: But you know now he was 
working on the mechanism that set 
off the atomic bombs, and for a man 
of Hugh’s type — always thinking 
of results in the long run — what he 
was doing was enough to sober him. 

NELL (Belligerently): How could work- 
ing on an atomic bomb make a man 
indifferent to his own wedding! 
There must be some other girl, Dad, 
and I’m at the point where — (Door 
at right opens and Martua Davis 
enters. NELL jumps to her feet, 
resentfully. Mr. Davis, smiling, 
draws a chair forward for his wife.) 

Mrs. Davis (Protestingly): Nell, darl- 
ing . . . (She drops into the chair. 
Mr. Davis seats himself on the end 
of the desk near her.) James, I do 
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hope you have been able to convince 
this dear child that Hugh really does 
want a lovely church wedding. 
Naturally he hates to see us go to 
the trouble when things are so hard. 
(She turns toward Neuu.) And I am 
sure, dear, he will reconsider his re- 
fusal to accept as a wedding gift 
from your father and me a long rest 
in the Bahamas. Hugh’s tired — 
actually so tired he does not know 
what’s wrong with him. (Telephone 
rings.) 

Mr. Davis: It’s probably the Senator. 
(Takes up receiver) Davis speaking 
... Hello, Senator . . . I certainly do 
have time for you. . . Okay, come 
right over. I have good news for 
you — best ever! (Replaces the re- 
ceiver.) You two girls run along. 
(Takes up wallet and removes the bills. 
Hands them to Mrs. Davis.) Spend 
that, and there’s more where it came 
from. And don’t be afraid to use 
your charge accounts, either. 

Mrs. Davis (Stuffing the money into 
her purse): Now I ask you, Nell — 
isn’t he a dear! (She rises, and kisses 
her husband on the tip of his nose) 
Come along, Nell. (She goes toward 
the door at right.) 

NELL (Her chin quivers): I just can’t! 
Please, Mother— (Mrs. Davis 
stops and stands with her back to her 
daughter.) 

Mr. Davis (Coazingly): Go with your 
mother, dear. (NELL bursts into 
sobs). 

NELL: I won’t go into stores where they 
nag you about not keeping your en- 
gagement to have your wedding veil 
fitted, and — 

Mr. Davis: Don’t go shopping today, 
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Martha! Stop on your way out and 
have Miss Lily phone for box seats 
for the matinee. Go to the Club for 
dinner. I’ll give the steward a ring 
and have him take one of our best 
steaks out of the zerofreeze. I’m 
eating tonight in a hideaway in the 
hotel with the Senator and some of 
the members of the County Com- 
mittee. 

Mrs. Davis (Going to NELL, she takes 
her daughter by the hand, and gently 
draws her toward the door at right): 
Think, Nell — think about a juicy 
steak. (She gestures with her thumb 
and finger) Two inches thick! It will 
bring back your appetite. 

Voice (Coming from the executone): 
Senator White, Mr. Davis! 

Mrs. Davis (Whispering): Dear me! 
He mustn’t see Nell — crying! 

Mr. Davis (Pointing to door at left): 
Out that way! Go down the freight 
elevator. 

NELL (Muttering): I hate food! (She 
follows her mother through the door at 
left.) 

Mr. Davis (Speaking through the execu- 
tone): Have the Senator come in, 
Miss Lily. (He hides the traveling 
bag under the kneehole in his desk. 
SENATOR WHITE entering by door at 
right goes toward the desk with his 
hand outstretched.) 

SENATOR: It’s good, James, to see you 
looking so fit! 

Mr. Davis (Offering a chair): I never 
saw you in better trim, Senator. 

Senator: That sounds good to me. 
(Affably) What’s uppermost in your 
mind, James? (They seat themselves.) 

Mr. Davis (Impressively): Senator, I 
believe you asked me a couple of 








months ago to pick a candidate for 
Congress from this District who 
could be depended on to back up in 
the House any measure you plan to 
pitch for in the Senate. (Beaming) 
Am I right? 

Senator (Ruefully): I’m afraid you 
are, James. How far did you get 
with it? 

Mr. Davis (Gleefully): It’s in the bag! 
And we’ve been able to keep it out 
of the newspapers, so far! (SENATOR 
makes a gesture of consternation) Now 
don’t worry about the character of 
the next Congressman from this 

Jistrict. He’s high class and true 
blue. He’s Tom Ewing. You know 
the Ewings—so stuffed with in- 
tegrity they curl backwards. Tom’s 
a natural for the job you want done. 
He’s a conservative from ’way back 
—none of that crazy one-world 
stuff for him! 

SenNaTOR (Clearing his throat): James, 
I’m afraid — 

Mr. Davis: There’s nothing to be 
afraid of! It’s as straight as a string 
— nomonkey-business. The County 
Committee and the office holders of 
our party nominated Tom by secret 
ballot — through the mail. 

Senator (Pulling at his collar, obvi- 
ously worried); But, James — 

Mr. Davis: Stop right there! I know 
what’s on yourmind. We do have on 
our hands a couple of soreheads — 
fellows who have been grooming for 
years for this particular nomination. 
But that will all be ironed out in a few 
days. And as far as our candidate 
for Congress is concerned, there 
won’t be any primary. 

Senator (Ruminating): In this Dis- 


trict nomination on our ticket is as 
good as an election. 

Mr. Davis: Definitely. 

Senator (Ruefully): That’s the 
trouble, James. I’m sorry. But | 
don’t want a man with a closed 
mind — or even one who thinks as 
Tom Ewing does — elected to Con- 
gress from this or any other District. 

Mr. Davis (Bewildered): I’m afraid — 
I — I don’t seem to get you, Sena- 
tor. 

Senator: I’ve had a change of heart, 
James. I think we’ve got to be for 
the one-world stuff — to a certain 
extent. 

Mr. Davis (Gasping, jumps to his 
feet): A complete reversal! Senator, 
do you realize you are committing 
political suicide? 

SENATOR: See here, James, I’m sorry 
to disappoint you and the rest of my 
friends who have backed me with 
their money, their influence and 
their sweat. But — was it Martin 
Luther who said, “God help me, I 
cannot do otherwise?”’ 

Mr. Davis (Seating himself): Don’t 
get me wrong, Senator White. You 
and I will always be friends. 

Senator: I know. You have no axe to 
grind, James. 

Mr. Davis (Bringing the photograph in 
the easel frame standing on his desk 
a little nearer him): That’s right. 
Politics is the only game I like to 
play — for fun. (He looks up 
quickly.) But what happened, Sena- 
tor? 

Senator: It’s this, James. The scient- 
ists who made the atomic bomb had 
a hearing before our Senate Com- 
mittee, and they scared the socks off 
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me. They have convinced me we 
shall have to abandon our out- 
moded concept of absolute national- 
ism — 

Mr. Davis (In a hard, dry tone): 
Meaning what? 

SENATOR: The people of the United 
States are going to have to delegate 
just so much of our sovereignty to 
some sort of united nations’ organ- 
ization as it takes to assure enforce- 
able international control of atomic 
energy. 

Mr. Davis (Skeptically): How many 
of us do you think would be willing 
to do that? 

Senator: If you took the vote today, 
I don’t know. All I know is the 
United States had better grab this 
one chance of survival. And I can’t 
see the case is unprecedented. As 
members of a family, a college or 
a fraternity, we curtail our personal 
liberties in order to secure a greater 
good — a desired advantage of some 
sort. No state in the Union resents 
the F.B.I. when it comes on the job. 
We have become accustomed to 
delegating to a body of our own 
choosing certain states’ rights in ex- 
change for benefits that come only 
from a strong federation. 

Mr. Davis: But why do you have to 
take the rap at this time? Why 
don’t the scientists — 

SENATOR: James, the scientists are 
doing everything humanly possible 
to impress the public with the fact 
that the devilish clockwork is ticking 
louder and louder, and the danger is 
closer than we know. They have 
inspired, and are squarely behind 
the National Committee on Atomic 


Information and— 

Mr. Davis: What’s that? 

Senator: It’s a clearing house es- 
tablished by sixty national organiza- 
tions with which we can all co-oper- 
ate to bring about an understanding 
on the part of the people of what 
atomic energy means —for better 
and for worse—to the United 
States and the rest of the world. 
The nuclear physicists are using 
every minute of their leisure — 

Mr. Davis: Doing what? 

SENATOR: Preparing basic materials 
for the use of speakers and writers, 
organizing a speakers’ bureau and 
arranging for time on the air. Of 
course you’re interested in knowing 
that your good-looking son-in-law 
elect is the most earnest and hard- 
working of the younger group of 
scientists who are battling to pre- 
vent an atomic war. I often wonder 
when he sleeps. 

Mr. Davis (Thoughtfully): I’m glad to 
know what’s been on Hugh’s mind. 

Senator: By the way, James, I asked 
him to meet me here. Is it all right? 

Mr. Davis: Naturally. (He presses a 
button on the executone.) Miss Lily, 
when Mr. Morton comes in, tell 
him — 

Voice (Coming over the executone): He 
is just entering the door, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis: Good! Send him in! (He 
presses button on the executone.) 

Hueu (Entering by door at right, he 
nods to the two older men): Mr. Davis 
— Senator White. 

Mr. Davis: Glad to see you, Hugh. 
Take a seat. (HuGH sits.) 

Senator: James, Hugh knows I have 
been telling you I am going to fight 








with all that’s in me for international 
control of atomic energy. (He smiles 
a little sadly.) You see, I’m coming 
through as I said I would, Hugh. 

HueGu (Grinning): And how, Senator 
White! 

Senator: I think there might be some 
questions your father-in-law elect 
might want to ask you — about the 
need for immediate action, for in- 
stance. 

Hvueu (Dubiously): Mr. Davis reads 
several metropolitan newspapers and 
— (Appears to be embarrassed) But 
I shall be glad to clear up any point, 
if I can. 

Mr. Davis: I am hardly prepared to 
take part in a quizz session. (He 
tries to smile.) But I should like to 
know why it isn’t up to the scientists 
who made the bomb to handle any 
situation it created. 

Senator (Taken unaware): But, James 
— (Frown) Excuse me. . . Answer 
that one, Hugh. 

Hueu (Dryly): From where the scient- 
ists stand, Mr. Davis, it looks as if 
the atomic bomb moved out into the 
political arena the hour the Army 
dropped the first one on Japan. 

Mr. Davis (Crossly): But can’t a man 
like me be given a little time to 
think? Why do we have to be in 
such an all-fired hurry? 

Huau (Smiling apologetically) : I dislike 
appearing to be cryptic, Mr. Davis, 
but there are a great many things 
the scientists know about war in 
this new era the fission of elements 
has created that cannot be told at 
this time. Nevertheless I think I 
am safe in saying that the arrows the 
physicists are watching point to the 


very great probability that any plan 
we make for insuring ourselves 
against an incalculably destructive 
war which does not call for immediate 
action is not taking into account the 
nature of the problem. (Mr. Davis 
swallows with obvious effort.) 

Mr. Davis: But friend to friend, Hugh, 
do you think we ought to give away 
the secret of the bomb — just yet? 

Hueu (Smilingly gravely): There is no 
secret, Mr. Davis, which may not 
be discovered independently by 
scientists engaged in research in 
other countries. 

Mr. Davis (Uneasily): Maybe you 
physicists are crossing bridges that 
aren’t there. 

Senator (Severely): James, the scient- 
ists who appeared before the Senate 
Committee presented facts leading 
to the inescapable conclusion that 
within five years half a dozen na- 
tions — and some of them are afraid 
of us — may be making bigger and 
better bombs than we dropped on 
Japan. 

Mr. Davis: It looks to me as if we had 
the jump on them. (The SENATOR 
springs to his feet, and pushes his 
chair back excitedly.) 

Senator: Great Scott, man! You 
can’t be standing for an atomic arms 
race! 

Hue (Quietly): It appears to be on, 
Senator White. 

Senator: It’s got to be stopped, 
James! Men like you can do it if 
there are enough of you. 

Hue: Other nations have the raw 
material of the bombs lying under 
their feet. 

Senator: And the know-how is, to a 
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certain extent, public domain. 

Mr. Davis (Doggedly) : I can’t see that. 

Senator (Seating himself): The cat 
was out of the bag in a way when an 
airship the Japs seemed to think was 
only a reconnaissance plane could 
lay an atomic egg. 

Hues (Thoughtfully): The Smyth re- 
port gave specific details. 

SENATOR: My grandson, a junior in 
high school, ate that report up as if 
it were candy. 

Mr. Davis (Gloomily): You could put 
all I know about this atomic stuff in 
my eye. Maybe that’s why I still 
think — maybe that’s why I made 
the break of trying to say it’s up to 
the nuclear physicists to find a way 
to combat the bomb. 

Hueu: So far, it looks as if it can’t be 
done. 

SENATOR (Genially) : James, what d’you 
bet you don’t know anything much 
about atomic energy? You cer- 
tainly know the discovery that 
uranium is fissionable was made in a 
German laboratory in 1939. 

Mr. Davis (Reluctantly): I recall we 
discussed the irony of that not long 
ago. 

Senator: And you won’t forget that 
you and I were upset long before 
Pearl Harbor when we learned 
Americans designed and built an 
atom-smasher for the Institute for 
Physical Research at Tokyo. 

Hua: It was the twin of the cyclotron 
Lawrence invented at the University 
of California in 1932. 

SENATOR: No sooner had my grandson 
entered junior high than he came 
home babbling how the cyclotron 
used electrically charged particles to 
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bust the nucleus of, say, an atom of 
helium. The new physics is not only 
on the air, it’s in it. 

Mr. Davis: I guess I do know a few 
things about atomic energy, after all. 
I heard over the radio it was a 
neutron blasted out of a nucleus that 
splits the atom of uranium. 

Huex (Jmpulsively): Light uranium! 

SENATOR: Take over, Hugh. (Grin- 
ning.) He won’t believe I’ve learned 
my lesson. 

Huau (After a moment’s hesitation) : It’s 
no use boring people. 

Mr. Davis (Grinning): Give, Hugh! 
My brain hasn’t turned to man- 
ganese bronze — yet! 

Hueu (Embarrassed): What was 
brought out in the informal discus- 
sions following the hearing before 
the Senate Committee was that the 
element generally known as uranium 
— U 238 — was until recently 
thought to be the heaviest of the 
elements. But a lighter isotope of 
uranium — U 235 — is used in mak- 
ing the bomb. 

Mr. Davis: There you have me again. 
What is an isotope? 

Senator (Eagerly): An isotope is one 
of the two or more forms an element 
such as helium or uranium may 
have. 

Mr. Davis: I think I saw that word in 
a magazine article I read. 

Senator (Spiritedly): And high school 
youngsters know that things begin 
happening when U 235 captures a 
neutron. Unless activity is stopped 
right there a chain reaction sets in: 
more neutrons are produced. And 
they in turn work on the lump of 
light uranium to make more neu- 








trons, and so on. 

Mr. Davis: Even with all that, Hugh, 
I can’t see where the hideous de- 
structiveness of the bomb dropped 
on Hiroshima came from. 

Hueu (Speaking slowly): A total con- 
version of one ounce of matter into 
energy would be equivalent to the 
average power output of Boulder 
Dam in 1,152 hours, or 48 days. The 
energy yield from the fission of an 
ounce of uranium is equal to the 
power generated by Boulder Dam 
for about one hour and ten minutes. 

Mr. Davis (Upset, nervously chewing a 
fingernail): Horrible! Too horrible to 
think about! No group of men — 
no nation can be trusted with such 
power! 

SENATOR (Suppressing an expression of 
satisfaction): Hugh, wasn’t the time 
element also a factor in the de- 
structiveness of the bombs we 
dropped on Japan? 

Mr. Davis: Time element? 

Senator: Let me see if I have this 
straight, Hugh. (Hesitates) No, I 
better not... 

Hues (Grinning): Go 
Don’t mind me. 

SENATOR (/mportantly): James, I un- 
derstand there are some very com- 
plicating conditioning factors, but 
I think this is about what is ex- 
pected to happen: After the initial 
crack in the light uranium atom and 
the chain reaction has progressed — 
at least to the 20th generation, a 
billion neutrons are busy turning 
matter into energy — that is, if 
every one of the neutrons has caused 
a fission. The thing I’m trying to 
get to is that the entire process of 
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creating the first to the billionth 
neutron inclusive, takes a very 
minute fraction of a second. Hugh 
tells us the energy yield from the 
fission of an ounce of uranium is 
equivalent to the power generated 
by Boulder Dam in seventy minutes. 
Fancy that almighty hammer of fire 
descending on this community, for 
instance, in a fraction of a second! 
(He turns toward Hugh.) Does that 
paint the picture, young man? 
(Mr. Davis pulls at his collar.) 

Hueu (Grinning): You are some artist, 
Senator White. 

Mr. Davis: It was the fire, the heat 
that impressed me when I read the 
news stories that came out of Hiro- 
shima after the bomb was dropped. 

Senator (Blandly): It is estimated 
that the interior of the bomb as it 
burst was as hot as the interior of the 
sun. | 

Mr. Davis: How hot is the interior of 
the sun, Hugh? 

Hvueu: Ten million degrees Centigrade 
is generally accepted. (Mr. Davis 
makes an involuntary grimace.) 

Mr. Davis: Ten million degrees of 
heat is unthinkable! (The door at 
left bursts open. NELL appears on 
the threshhold. She is starry-eyed.) 

Hueu (Springing to his feet): Nell! 
(The Senator and Mr. Davis 
stand.) 

NELL: May I come in, Daddy? Do you 
care if I interrupt your meeting? 
It’s terribly important! (HuaGu goes 
up to her.) 

Hucx: What has happened to you, 
Nell! 

NE. (Looking up at him): I’m scared 
to death, Hugh; but happier than | 
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hoped, or even dreamed I would ever 
be again. (She gives Hugh a quick 
squeeze of the hand, and goes up to her 
father.) 

Mr. Davis: Where is your mother? 

NELL: Dad! (She turns toward SEna- 
Tor Waite.) And—if you two 
had only heard what I heard just 
now in the library! 

Huex (Following NEw to where she 
stands beside her father): You heard 
the talk in the library? 

NELL: Every word of it! (She smiles 
up at him.) And I heard you intro- 
duce the speaker. 

Senator (Brighily): Oh, I see! 
heard the N.C.A.I. speaker! 
Mr. Davis: Where is your mother? 
How did you happen to go to the 

library? 

Newt (Laying her hand on Huan’s 
arm): The matinee was called off on 
account of the illness of the leading 
man. Mother went to Jacques to 
try to find lampshades, and I went 
to the library — to think. When I 
went into the rotunda I saw Hugh 
going into the auditorium with a 
lady. 

Huex (To Mr. Davis): The speaker 
for the National Committee on 
Atomic Information. 

NELL: I followed them and stood be- 
hind a pillar. (She seizes her father’s 
hand.) And, Dad, she said the Man- 
ganese Bronze Company in making 
a city out of a straggling village had 
also made it a military target! 

Mr. Davis (Wetting his lips): 1. . .a 
military target. . . 

Neu: Uh huh! And she said a sabo- 
teur could bring into this com- 
munity in an inconspicuous con- 
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tainer as much destruction as the 
Eighth Air Force could deliver to 
Germany in ten raids, using every 
man and plane they had. 

Mr. Davis (Hoarsely): What else? 

New (Smiling up at Hugh): She said 
minerals like pitchblende out of 
which we get uranium are dis- 
tributed rather evenly all over the 
world. They are found in Sweden, 
in the Balkans, in the Belgian 
Congo — Connecticut, Colorado. 

Senator: You got a lot out of that 
talk. What else do you know? 
(NELL tries to think.) 

NELL: Oh, yes! When an atom of 
U 238 absorbs a neutron it becomes 
neptunium which is U 239. But 
neptunium is unstable, and it 
changes into plutonium which is 
also fissionable. (She twinkles up at 
Huau, and takes him by the hand.) 
I think I have that straight. (Hue 
smiles at her, and lays a hand over 
hers.) 

Huau: You are doing all right. Go on. 
(Mr. Davis takes his handkerchief 
from desk and wipes the sweat from 
his forehead.) 

Newt (Her expression has become seri- 
ous): Hugh, it seems from what I 
read between the lines of your letters 
you were working hard and honestly, 
as scientists must, but you hoped to 
the very end that the bomb would 
not work. 

Senator (Excitedly): You are right in 
saying that scruple did not slow up 
the men who made the bomb! Hugh 
and all the rest of them knew that it 
would be made by Germany, sooner 
or later; and that the frightening 
thing would be safer with us than 








with any other nation. 

Ne tu: The lecturer called the nuclear 
physicists — I mean the Federation 
of American Scientists a league of 
frightened men. (She tears her hand 
out of Hucu’s grasp and stands a 
little away from him.) And, Dad, I 
hate myself for quarreling with 
Hugh because he feels he ought not 
to take time out for a wedding 
journey. (She looks at Huan, and 
her chin quivers.) And you’re per- 
fectly right in not wanting to marry 
a dumb-bunny who — 

Hucu (Putting his arm possessively 
around her): Not wanting to marry 
you, Nell? I have wanted to marry 
you since the moment I met you! 
And I shall marry you as soon as — 

NeELL (Quickly): As soon as what? 
(She takes a handkerchief out of her 
sleeve, and wipes her eyes.) 

Hveu: As soon as the kind of wedding 
you want can be managed. (Mr. 
Davis's face relaxes.) 

Senator: (Rubbing his hands together 
gleefully): Atta boy! 

NELL (Firmly): There isn’t going to be 
a church wedding, Hugh. I’ve 
never wanted one. (Mr. Davis 
drops into a chair.) 

Hueu (Gravely): Are you quite sure, 
Nell? 

NeLL. Very sure. I have always 
wanted a simple wedding at the 
Rectory. 

Hucu (Smiling broadly): Is that all 
right, Mr. Davis? 

Senator: It had better be all right, 
Nell! If not, I’ll give the bride away 
myself. (Mr. Davis is staring at his 
wife’s picture in the easel frame on 
his desk.) 


NEL (Gently): What about it, Dad? 
(Mr. Davis makes an obvious effort 
to pull himself together.) 

Mr. Davis (Trying to appear cheerful) : 
It’s your wedding, Daughter. 

Huaeu (Happily): Thanks, Mr. Davis! 
(To Neti) How about high noon, 
the day after tomorrow? 

NELL (Brightly): It’s a date! 
Davis gets to his feet.) 

Hues (Pulling NELL toward the door at 
right): Come on, we’ve got things to 
do! 

Neti (Holding back): Wait! Before 
these witnesses, Hugh, you’ve got 
to promise me that as soon as we are 
married you will get me the job of 
hewing wood and drawing water for 
those that can speak like the woman 
you introduced today. 

Hueu (Laughing at her, happily): Of 
course! But you'll be making 
speeches yourself before long. And 
I need your help desperately now, 
and for the next few weeks preparing 
and assembling stuff for magazine 
writers and — 

NEL: Will you excuse us, Senator 
White? Dad? 

Senator: What else can we do? (He 
nods benignly.) 

Mr. Davis (Kindly): Telephone your 
mother — pretty soon, Nell. 

Neu: Okay, Dad. (She slips her hand 
through Huan’s arm. They leave by 
door at right.) 

Senator (Going to Mr. Davis he lays 
his hand in a friendly way on his 
arm): James, I suggest you spend 
this evening with your family. I'll 
handle the County Committee. You 
can take Tom Ewing on tomorrow. 

Mr. Davis (Smiling wanly): I appre- 
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ciate the offer, but you know it’s my 
job to break the news to the fellows. 

SENATOR: It’s going to be a tough one, 
James. We'll face the music to- 
gether. 

Mr. Davis (Low, choked voice): I'd 
rather face a dozen County Commit- 
tees than to — to disappoint Nell’s 
mother. 

Senator(Sympathetically) : Your wife’s 
a grand woman, James. Will she 
take not having a church wedding 
so hard? 

Mr. Davis (Facing the SENATOR): 
Martha’s the grandest woman God 
ever made. But it’s like this: we 
were poor when we were married. 
Between us we could scrape up only 
enough nickels to have the parson 
tie the knot in the simplest way. 
Our widowed mothers stood up with 
us. And since the day Nell was born 
Martha has been bound and de- 
termined to give her daughter the 
kind of a wedding she wanted but 
couldn’t have. 

SENATOR (Patting his friend’s hand): I 
understand, and it makes me think 
more of Mrs. Davis — if that is pos- 
sible — than I did before. (Gives a 
sort of salute, and goes toward door at 
right.) See you tonight about six- 
thirty at the hotel in 408. (He 
leaves by door at right.) 

Mr. Davis (Absent-mindedly): Yeah 
— tonight, six-thirty. (Takes up his 


wife’s picture. Looks at it, intently.) 
Grandest woman that ever lived. 
. . . (His eyes widen, grow round and 
he stares into space. Sets the photo- 
graph back on the desk, blindly.) 
Ten million degrees, Centigrade. 
. . . Almighty God! (Presses button 
on executone.) Miss Lily, locate the 
Chairman of the County Committee, 
and have him call me. 

Voice (Coming over the executone): Mr. 
Allen Winter? 

Mr. Davis: Allen Winter, Junior. 
(He presses a button of the executone. 
Gnaws at a hangnail on his left hand. 
Takes up his wife’s photograph and 
stares at it. Telephone rings. He 
snatches the receiver with his left 
hand.) Allen? Davis speaking. . . 
Stay in your office. . . I’m coming 
right over . .. No, I haven’t forgot— 
I’m meeting you fellows tonight, 
but stay where you are till I get 
there . . . (Crossly) I tell you my 
business can’t wait, so do as I say! 
(Replaces the receiver. Holds the 
photograph with both hands.) Be- 
cause I loved them. I made this 
town a target . . . (His hands begin 
to tremble.) Ten million degrees, 
Centigrade ... A fraction of a 
second... . I couldn’t save them — 
I couldn’t do a thing for them... . 
(Drops his head prayerfully.) Merci- 
ful God. . . . (Quick curtain) 

THE END 
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Characters 
Mrs. PARKER 
ToMMY ) 
BIL. her children 
igh 
BUNNY 

Time: The preseni. The afternoon before 
Christmas. 

Settine: The living room of the Parker 
family. 

AT Rise: Bru is seated behind the large 
table. Tommy sits on the sofa, reading 
a sports magazine. 

Tommy (Looking up): Come away from 
that phone, will you? You’ve done 
nothing but sit there all morning. 
What are you waiting for? 

Bru: I’m expecting a call from Alice. 

Tommy: For Pete’s sake! You just saw 
her last night. (Tossing book aside) 
What’s the matter? Another of your 
daffy quarrels? 

Bru: Not exactly. She doesn’t know 
whether she can go to the dance with 
me. 

Tommy: Is that all? Well, Alice John- 
son’s not the only girl in town. What 
about Millie Spencer? Or Doris 
Wright? Or Betty Carver? Or Mary- 

Bru: Hold it! You’re just a kid. You 
don’t understand such things. If you 
live a little longer you’ll know some- 
thing about women. 


Tommy: I know too much about ’em 
already. Always causing trouble. 


Bri: Well, they never caused you any. 





Bunny Comes to Town 
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Tommy: That’s where you’re wrong. 
Last week when Miss Aldrich asked 
us to hand in a theme on “My Ideal 
World,” I wrote that my ideal world 
would have no females in it. She gave 
me an F. Said I was trying to be flip 
— flip — 

Bru: Flippant? 

Tommy: Yes — whatever that means. 
What’s wrong with Alice, anyhow? 
Briu: Nothing’s wrong with her. Her 
cousin may come to town this week, 
and Mrs. Johnson thinks Alice 

should go to the dance with him. 

Tommy: Fine! That lets you out. 

Brix: Lets me out? 

Tommy: Sure. Now you won’t have 
anything on your mind. You can 
concentrate on basketball. (Crosses to 
table and leans on the end) The Tigers 
need you, Bill. We’ve just got to win 
that game. You can play much better 
if you’re not thinking about dancing 
with Alice. 

Bru: Well, of all the goofy kids! 

Tommy: She does something to you. 
Let her call you on that phone and 
you babble like an infant. You 
stammer and stutter. You get all 
mixed up and say things that don’t 
make sense. You had Dad and 
Mother in stitches last night when 
you were talking to Alice about the 
dance. 

Bru: I wonder what you would do if 
Alice was your girl, Mr. Know-It- 
All. 
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Tommy: I’d show her who was boss. I’d 
use cave man stuff. (Enter MARGERY.) 

Marcery: If you can leave that phone 
for a single minute, Bill Parker, I’d 
like to use it. 

Brtu: What’s the big idea? I want to 
keep this line open. 

MarGery: May I remind you, Mr. 
Parker, that this is the family phone? 
Or did you consider it a monopoly? 

Briu: Don’t upstage me! (Rising) Here, 
take it. But if it’s that long-winded 
Dick Weaver you’re calling, just re- 
member that there’s'a limit to my 
patience. (Sits at right end of table. 
Tommy returns to sofa and sits, 
whistling.) 

Marcery (Sitting behind table and 
placing receiver to her ear): Wood- 
land 7-6-4-1 ... Yes ... (Jo Tommy) 
Tommy, will you please stop that 
whistling? You make me nervous. 
It’s of the utmost importance that 
Dick and I understand each other. 
We have reached a crisis in our lives. 
Maybe you’d better leave the room. 

Tommy: Jumping Jupiter! How you 
talk! 

MarGery (Into phone): Is that you, 
Dick? . . . About the Christmas 
dance: have you decided? ... I see... 
You say a son of your father’s best 
customer? ...He’ll be here on Thurs- 
day?...Isee.... And your family is 
taking him on a motor trip to visit 
the factories? . . . But, Dick, that 
leaves you free, doesn’t it? . . . Oh, 
your father says you’ve got to go 

‘long. .. . You’ll be gone three days’ 

... Very important, is it? . . . More 

important that I, I suppose? .. . 

Yes, I understand; I understand only 

too well... . Maybe, you say, if you 





should get back? . . . Well, let me tell 
you something, Dick Weaver: you’re 
not the only man in my life. And if 
you don’t want to take me to that 
dance, there are a dozen others 
who'd just jump at the opportunity. 
Goodbye. (Slams receiver on the hook, 
rises from chair, covers her face with 
her hands, and bursts into tears.) 

Tommy: That’s tellin’ him, Sis. . . . But 
I didn’t know about those other men 
in your life. How about letting your 
little brother in on the secret? 

MarcGery (Crossing to door): Oh, let 
me alone! (Ezit.) 

Tommy: Now, isn’t that just like a 
woman? With all those men in her 
life, you’d think she’d be sitting on 
top of the world. Believes in doing 
things in a big way, doesn’t she? 

Brix: Keep quiet! Going to that dance 
means a lot to her. 

Tommy: Well, why can’t she go? With 
twelve to choose from, you wouldn’t 
think there would be much trouble 
about getting a date. (Enter Marc- 
ERY.) 

Marce_ry: Oh, Bill, you’ve just got to 
help me. 

Bru: Help you? In what way? 

Marcery: | must go to that dance. I 
simply must! I’ll show Dick Weaver 
that I’m not dependent on him. You 
can find me somebody, can’t you? 
Maybe Don Carr — 

Bru: He’s already dated. 

Marcery (Crossing to chair, down 
right): Bob Lindley always liked me. 

Bru: He’s going with Sue Gray. 

Marcery (Sitting): I’d even settle for 
Tim Smith. 

Brix: He’ll be out of town. 

Marcsry: Oh, Bill, I’ve got to find 





somebody. If Dick gets back from 
that trip and finds I didn’t go to the 
dance, he’ll just gloat, that’s what 
he’ll do. It’ll be horribly humiliating. 

Tommy: I’ll see what I can do. Maybe 
some of my gang would — 

Marcery: I don’t take my escorts 
from the cradle. 

Tommy : Sweet, appreciative little soul, 
isn’t she? (Enter Mrs. PARKER, 
dressed for the street, a telegram in her 
hand.) 

Mrs. Parker: Children, I have a de- 
lightful surprise for you. Bunny is 
coming to town. 

Marcery: Bunny? 

Mrs. Parker: Yes. Surely you have 
heard me speak of Dot Whipple, my 
roommate at college. Well, Bunny is 
her child. I haven’t seen Dot for 
years. Bunny was just a baby when I 
last visited them. But I remember 
the beautiful child. One of the most 
attractive I’ve ever seen. Just about 
your age, Tommy. Golden curls. 
Blue eyes. And the most adorable 
dimples. . . . I’m on my way down 
town. If Bunny should come while 
I’m gone, I know that I can count on 
you, Marge, to be the perfect hostess. 
(Ezit.) 

Tommy: Did you hear that? Just about 
my age. Curls, dimples. Say, if I 
wasn’t such a woman-hater, now, 
I’d — (Telephone rings.) 

Bru (Taking up receiver, obviously per- 
turbed): Hello . . . Is that you, Alice? 
... You... you say — you’re glad to 
hear my voice? . . .I’m glad. . . to 
hear .. . my voice, too...I— I 
mean — your voice....I meanl... 

Tommy (7'0 Marcery): Isn’t this har- 

rowing? 








Briu (Into phone): Your cousin’s ar- 
rived, has he? . . . That’s too bad... 
I... I mean it’s good....I mean... 
You say you’re sorry to spoil the 
dance for me? I. . . I only wish I 
could spoil it for you. I. . . I mean 
that’s . . . that’s sweet of you, but... 
but... 

Tommy: Say, “You’re not the only 
woman in my life.” 

Brit: You’re not the only woman in 
my life. . . . No! I didn’t mean that. 
My kid brother here — 

Tommy: Just tell her — 

BiLL: Keep quiet! . . . No, Alice, not 
you. . . . I was just talking to 
Tommy... . I was just going to tell 
you that — 

Tommy: There are a dozen others. 

Bri: There are a dozen others. .. . No! 
That’s not what I meant. (To 
Tommy) I’ll break your neck... . 
I’m not speaking to you, Alice. . . 
What’s that? . . . You’re not speak- 
ing to me, either? . . . Alice! (Push- 
ing hook up and down) Alice! (To 
Tommy) She’s hung up on me. (Ris- 
ing) Just wait until I get my hands 
on you. 

Tommy (Rising and edging toward the 
door): Ah, I was only trying to help 
you out. You don’t know how to 
handle a woman. You’re too meek 
and gentle with ‘em. (Mimicking) 
“That’s sweet of you.”” No wonder 
everybody’s laughing at you behind 
your back. If you only knew what 
the gang’s saying, you’d — 

Bruu: Do you suppose I care what that 

bunch of morons think? I don’t give 

a snap of my fingers about what they 

say. They’re jealous, that’s what — 

jealous because I’m going with the 
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prettiest girl in town. They can talk 
all they want ... What’re they 
saying? 

Tommy: Take it easy now. (BILL sits 
and Tommy goes back to his seat on the 
sofa) That’s better. Now you and I 
can have a brotherly little chat... . 
It’s not so much what they’re saying: 
it’s what Alice says. 

Bru: She’s talking, too, is she? What 
does she say? 

Tommy: I could hardly believe my ears. 
Alice has always been so careful 
about what she said to other people. 
When her brother Ted told me I 
looked him straight in the face. 
“Ted,” says I, “you know that 
doesn’t sound like Alice. I bet that 
you a 

Bru: What did she say? 

Tommy: I wouldn’t take it too hard, 
Bill. Things always sound different 
when they’re repeated. Just like I 
told Ted. “Ted,” I says, “now 
don’t let’s get too — ” 

Bru: I don’t care a rap what you said 
or what Ted said. I want to know 
what Alice said. 

Tommy: I’m coming to that. I said to 
him, “This would worry Bill if he 
ever got hold of it.”” And then he 
said, ““Let’s keep it from him. What 
he doesn’t know won’t hurt him.” 
... By the way, that being the case, 
maybe I oughtn’t — 

Bru (Half rising): If you don’t tell me 
what you heard, I’m coming over 
there and — 

Tommy: Now don’t get excited.(Bm 
sinks back into chair) I’m just trying 
to help you. . . . You know, Ted’s a 
nice fellew. Only the other day 
somebody was telling me — 
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Bru: You’re driving me nuts! “Ted 
said!” “TI said!’ What did Alice say? 

Tommy: I wouldn’t have believed it 
even after Ted toid me if it hadn’t 
been for Belle Williams — you know, 
that little fat dame who always 
seems half asleep — 

Bru (Pounding the table): Will you tell 
me what Alice said — or do I have to 
come over there and — 

Tommy: That won’t be necessary. 
Don’t lose your temper: it’s bad for 
the blood pressure. . . . Well, to 
make a long story short, Alice said 
that she could twist you around her 
little finger. 

Bru: She did, did she? 

Tommy: I told Ted she might be mis- 
taken. I said that once you had your 
dander up you were a hard man to 
stop. And he just laughed in my 
face. 

Brix: He did, eh? Well, I’ll show them. 

Tommy: That’s what I told him, but I 
wondered how I was going to prove 
it. But now that Bunny’s coming, 
our troubles are over. 

Marcery: What’s Bunny got to do 
with it? 

Tommy: Everything. She’s the answer 
to a fellow’s prayer. 

BIL: Will you tell me what you mean? 

Tommy: You’ll take her to the dance. 

Bru: I will not! 

Tommy: Think it over. Remember 
what Mother said. She must be a 
cute little number. Golden hair, blue 
eyes, dimples — just the thing to 
put Alice in her place. You’ll show 
her that she can’t twist you around 
her finger. 

Bru (Thinking it over): There might be 
something in it. 








Tommy: Of course, there’s something in 
it. Marge here has the right idea. 
Make ’em believe you’re doing ’em a 
favor when you ask ’em for a date. 
That’s why I told you to tell her 
that she wasn’t the only woman in 
your life, that there were a dozen 
others. I wish we’d made it a 
hundred. 

Bit: Suppose I did take Bunny to the 
dance. I guess Alice would — 

Tommy: Listen to me and you'll have 
Alice eating out of your hand. 

Britt: What do you advise, 
Solomon? 

Tommy: Go to that phone and call 
Alice. (Briu takes up receiver) Your 
hand’s trembling like a leaf. Get 
hold of yourself. Be nonchalant. 
And don’t forget the cave man stuff. 

Bix (Jnto phone): Elm 3-2-6. 

Tommy: That’s a boy! (70 MarGery) 
His teeth are chattering already. 
(To Brit) Now, when she answers, 
be firm. Talk just like you were talk- 
ing to me, and say what I tell you. 

Brix (Agitated): That... that you... 
Alice? ...I...I just... How are 
you? 

Tommy: Great Caesar’s ghost! (To 
Bri) Remember, you’re a cave man. 

Bru (Into phone): 1 — I’m a cave man. 

—— eee Cope 

Tommy (Disgusted): Aw, shucks! You 
don’t know what you are. 

Brix (Into phone): 1 . . . 1 don’t know 
what I am. 

Tommy (To 


King 


Marcery): Isn’t this 


enough to turn you gray? (Prompit- 
ing Britt) Tell her not to worry 
about the dance. 

Brit (Into phone): Don’t . 
worry about the dance. 


. . don’t 
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Tommy: You’re taking another girl. 

Bruu (Into phone): Another . . . another 
girl’s taking you. 

Tommy (Prompting): She’s cute. 

Brix (Jnto phone): Is she? I. . . I mean 

. She is . . . she is cute. 

Tommy (Jo Marcery): This would 
try the patience of ten dozen saints. 
(To Brix) Say something about the 
dimples. 

Bru (Into phone): She. . 
dimples. Ten of them. 

Tommy (Disgusted): You’re thinking 
about her fingers. 

Briuu (Into phone): I . . . I’m thinking 
about her fingers. She . . . has ten 
fingers. 

Tommy: Don’t forget the golden hair 
and blue eyes. 

Brit: Golden eyes and blue hair. 

Tommy: Throw in something about her 
teeth. 

Bitt (Into phone): I'll throw in her 
teeth. 

Tommy: She can ride a horse. She is as 
graceful as a swan on the dance floor. 

Bix (Into phone): She rides a swan... 
and ... and dances like a horse. 

Tommy (Jn desperation): That’s 
enough. Ring off. 

Bru (Into phone): Alice! (Moving hook 
up and down) Alice! (To Tommy) 
She’s hung up on me again. (Replaces 
receiver on hook.) 

Tommy: You didn’t do much of a job, 
but I guess she got the general 
picture. 

Brix: I thought I heard her crying. 

Marcery: Well, it’s a wonder 
she didn’t faint. She must think 
Bunny’s a monstrosity. 

Bru (70 Tommy): I’m holding you re- 
sponsible for this. If anything hap- 


. she has... 
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pens, watch out. 

Tommy: Now, don’t be alarmed at a 
woman’s tears. They love to cry. 
(Telephone rings.) 

Bitt (Picking up receiver): Maybe 
Alice’s cousin can’t dance. 

Marcery: I bet it’s Dick. 

Brix (Into phone): Yes. . . . He’s here. 
. . . One minute. (70 Tommy) It’s 
for you. A woman’s voice. 

Tommy (Crosses to phone and takes re- 
ceiver from Bru): Hello. . . . Yes, 
Mrs. Pearce. . . . I’m sorry to hear 
that... . I hope he’ll be all right. . . . 
Tell him I’ll drop in to see him... . 
Goodbye. (Hangs up receiver. Look- 
ing at MarGery and BIu dejectedly) 
What do you know about that? 

Britt: What happened? 

Tommy (Walking back to sofa and sit- 
ting): Ben Pearce, our star center — 
he’s sick. Doc Jones hasn’t said 
what’s wrong with him yet, but he 
can’t play tomorrow. 

Marcery: Is that all? 

Tommy: All? Woman, don’t you realize 
what this does to the Tigers’ chances? 
(Knock at door. The boys rise. 
MARGER yYgoes to door and opens it. 
Enter Busny, a strapping, awkward, 
intensely bashful boy. He carries a 
wooden box, across the top of which are 
nailed narrow slats. He giggles nerv- 
ously.) 

Marcery: Good afternoon. 

Bunny: I’m Bunny. 

MarGery (Amazed): Bunny? 

Bru (Stunned): It can’t be! 

Tommy: So you’re not a girl? 

Bunny: No, I’m not a girl. (Giggles) 
At least, I don’t think so. My mother 
always said — 

Marcery: I’m Margery, and these are 





my brothers— Bill and Tommy. 

(The boys nod to each other) Sit down, 

Bunny. (She sits on the sofa and mo- 

tions him to sit beside her. He does so, 

in great embarrassment, holding the 
box on his knee. Tommy goes to right 
end of table and sits. While he and 

Bru talk, MARGERY and Bunny con- 

verse in pantomime.) 

Brit (In angry whisper to Tommy): 
And this is what I’m to dance with 
tomorrow night! This is the lovely 
creature that will make Alice mad 
with jealousy! 

Tommy: It’s a pity they cut off his 
golden curls. 

Bri: A great little fixer you are! 

Tommy: Just keep cool. Leave every- 
thing to me. 

Marce_ry: I thought you were going to 
stay here, Bunny? Didn’t you bring 
a valise or something with you? 

Bunny: I left it over at Alice John- 
son’s. She’s my cousin, you know. 

Tommy (7'o Brix): See there? What did 
I tell you? Everything’s working out 
fine. You won’t have to dance with 
him, after all. 

Bru: But Alice will. She’ll be dancing 
with him all evening. I’d rather 
dance with him, myself. 

Tommy: Don’t let jealousy get the bet- 
ter of you. After all, I’m not re- 
sponsible for his coming to town. 

Britt: No; but you’re responsible for 
my calling up Alice and giving her 
that yarn about the lovely siren I 
was taking to the dance. 

Marcery: Don’t hold that box on 
your lap, Bunny. Put it on the floor. 

Bunny (Giggling): Oh, I forgot. It’s 
just a little present I brought you 

from the farm. Here. (Hands her the 








box.) 

Marcery (Holding box on lap and look- 
ing through the slats on top): A tiny 
pig! The most adorable little white 
pig! How sweet of you, Bunny! 

Bunny: There’s a card that goes with 
the pig. Forgot to tie it on the box. 
Now, where did I put it? (Feels in 
one pocket after another and eventu- 
ally draws from a vest pocket a small 
envelope) There it is. Mom said I 
ought to write something; but, gosh, 
I never was any good at writing. I 
did the best I could. 

Marcery (Taking card from envelope 
and reading) : “Just a little something 
to remember me by. Every time you 
look at the pig, think of me.” .. . 
Why, Bunny, that’s just too sweet 
for words. 

Tommy: Very touching. 

Marcery: I'll keep him in the yard, in 
that little dog-house our fox terrier 
used to live in. 

Tommy: Pigs get to be hogs, you know. 

Marcery: Pay noattention to Tommy, 
Bunny. He’s not the romantic type. 
He has no poetry in his soul. 

Tommy: Neither has a pig. I bet when 
he grows up he’ll follow you every- 
where — just like Mary’s little lamb. 
Say, that gives me an idea. (Draws a 
sheet of paper to him and writes.) 

Marcery: You know, Bunny is a 
strange name for a boy, isn’t it? I 
wonder how your mother came to 
think of it. 

Bunny: It’s just a nickname. They 
called me that when I was a kid. I 
used to love to play with pet rabbits. 

Marcery: Awfully cute. 

Bunny: I am? (Giggles) Gee, thank 
you. The girls at home never told 


me that. 

Marcery: I meant the name. I adore 
it. It sort of fits you, too. 

Bunny: Father thinks I’ve kind of out- 
grown it. He calls me 
“Butch.” 

Marcery: Oh, that’s not half so sweet. 


always 


It sound rather— rather brutal, 
don’t you think? And “Bunny” 


sounds soft and tender and — and 
romantic. That’s it. Romantic! Isn’t 
it? 

Bunny (Giggling): Yes, I guess it is. 
Just wait till I tell that to the girls 
at home. 

Tommy (Rising with sheet of paper in 
his hand): You never knew I was a 
poet, did you? Well, just listen to 
this. (Reads) 

Margie had a tiny pig — 
Much cuter than a dog — 

But soon, to Margie’s great surprise, 
It grew to be a hog. 

It followed her to school one day, 
Which was against the rule. 

The teacher held her nose and said, 
“Go home, you little fool.” 

(Bunny giggles loudly.) 

Bru (Laughing): Pretty good, kid. 

Marcery: I don’t think it’s good at 
all. It’s not funny. I call it posi- 
tively — positively vulgar. I only 
hope you won’t read it to Mother. 
(To Bunny) Don’t mind Tommy, 
Bunny. He’s at that silly age, you 
know, when boys laugh at the most 
sacred things. (She chats with BUNNY 
in pantomime while Bru and TToMMyY 
talk.) 

Tommy: I’ve got it, Bill! It came to me 
just like that. (Snaps his fingers.) 
Bru: Got what? Another of your loony 

ideas? 





Tom 


ony 





Tommy: It’s a natural, I tell you.... 
You want to take your girl to the 
dance, don’t you? 

Brix: Of course I do. But I don’t see — 
Tommy: Just listen to me and you will. 
(He and Buu talk in pantomime.) 
MarGcery (Jo Bunny): Tommy 
doesn’t mean to be rude, Bunny. 
He’s just bubbling over with vitality, 

Mother says. 

Bunny: He’s a card. (Giggles) Gee, I 
wish I could write poetry like that. 
I bet the girls at home would fall for 
me then. (They talk in pantomime.) 

Britt (To Tommy): Well, I’m fool 
enough to try it... . But what about 
Marge? Will she go along with us? 

Tommy: Sure. She has something at 
stake too, you know. It’ll be killing 
two birds with one stone. 

Brit: All right. I’ll give it a try: things 
couldn’t be worse than they are. . . . 
But what must I talk about? 

Tommy: Anything — it doesn’t mat- 
ter — the atomic bomb, the wheat 
crop, the black market. Show him 
your stamp album. 

Bruu: Here goes. . . . I say, Bunny, 
how’d you like to see my stamps? 
Bunny (Rising): You bet. I just love 
stamps. (Bru takes him to the small 
table and they stand turning the leaves 
of the album and chatting in panto- 

mime.) 

Tommy (Beckoning to MarGrery): I’d 
like a word with you, me lady. 

Marcery (Rises and goes to him): 
What is it now — another brain- 
storm, Mr. Fix-It? 

Tommy: You want to teach Dick 
Weaver a lesson, don’t you? 

Marcery: I surely do — one that he 
won’t forget in a hurry. 
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Tommy: Just listen to me and you'll 
have him crawling back to you in 
sackcloth and ashes. 

Marcery: I’ll bite: what is it? 

Tommy: It’s all very simple. It’s like 
this. (They talk in pantomime.) 

Briu (70 Bunny): Here are my South 
American’s. This one is from Brazil. 
Father brought it back to me on his 
last trip. Now this page is for 
Mexico. That stamp in the corner is 
the rarest I have. 

Marcery (70 Tommy): But how do I 
know it will work? 

Tommy: It’s fool-proof. I guarantee it. 
If anything goes wrong, you can 
hold me personally responsible. 

Marcery: All right, wise guy, you 
asked for it. (Crosses to sofa and sits.) 
Bunny, I don’t believe you’re very 
much interested in those old stamps. 
Wouldn’t you rather be sitting here 
by me? (She pats sofa.) 

Bunny: I — I guess so. I mean — you 
bet. (Sits on sofa) Gee, I wish the 
girls at home could see me now. 
(Giggles) Would their eyes pop! 
(Brix crosses to large table and sits at 
one end. Tommy is seated at the other 
end. They watch the two on the sofa.) 

Marcery: Bunny, tell me something: 
why do you have to keep talking 
about the girls at home? Aren’t there 
any attractive girls other places. 

Bunny: I guess so. I mean — oh, gee! 
(Giggles and eyes her bashfully) One 
at least, anyway. (Tommy looks at 
BILL and nods approvingly.) 

Marcery: You know, attractive men 
are even rarer than attractive women. 
Would you like to hear my idea of 
an attractive man? 

Bunny: Sure would. 





Marcery: Well, there’s the romantic 
type of man and the intellectual 
type. When the two are combined in 
one person, you have the attractive 
man. You know what I was thinking 
as you stood there with Bill? I said 
to myself, ““Now, there’s a combina- 
tion of the two types.” 

Bunny: You mean Bill? 

Marcery: No, I don’t mean Bill. 
(Looks at him coyly) I mean some- 
body else. 

Bunny: Aw, now, you’re joshing me. 
(Giggles) But I like it. Go on, josh 
me some more. 

Marcery: Why, the very idea! How 
could you think of such a thing as 
that? I was watching you standing 
at that little table, and I kept think- 
ing how perfectly divine you would 
look in evening clothes. Such height! 
Such strength and grace! I could 
just see you on a dance floor. You do 
dance, don’t you? 

Bunny: Well, I do shake a leg in the 
square dance. Not so hot in the 
other kind. The girls don’t like the 
way I step on their feet. 

MarGery: How awkward they must 
be! 

Bunny: Mebbe it is their fault. They 
always said it was me. 

Marcery: How perfectly absurd! Any- 
body can see that you are graceful 
as a fawn. 

Bunny: Aw, go on! (Giggles) You’re 
just spoofing this old country boy. 
Marcery: Now, that’s positively un- 
kind, Bunny. Do I look like the kind 
of girl that would spoof a man? Well, 
I’m going to prove to you that I’m 
not. There’s a dance at the country 
club tomorrow night, and I have my 


eye on the very man I want for an 
escort. 

Bunny: Say, you can’t mean — 

Marcery: I certainly do. I’m asking 
you to take me. 

Bunny: That’s mighty kind of you, 
but — 

Marcery: Then it’s settled. You will 
go, won’t you? 

Bunny (Rising): Sure. I only hope my 
feet don’t get in the way. I’ll be 
going now. 

Marcery (Rising): There’s just one 
little thing, Bunny: Alice won’t 
mind your taking me, will she? 
You’re staying at her house, you 
know. 

Tommy (Rising): See? What did I tell 
you? That leaves Alice free for you. 

Bunny: Oh, she won’t care. I can fix 
things up for her. You see, my 
brother came with me. He’s waiting 
next door for me now. 

Brix: Your brother? 

Bunny: Yes— John. Seth Pearce is 
his roommate at college. John’s stay- 
ing with the Weavers for the holi- 
days. All the girls say he’s the best 
dancer they ever danced with. Last 
year he was voted the most charming 
man in his class by all the co-eds. 

Marcery: Tell me something, Bunny: 
Aren’t the Weavers taking John on 
a motor trip. 

Bunny: They were, but not now. Mr. 
Weaver was called out of town, and 
so the trip’s off. 

Marcery (Weakly): I see. 

Bunny: Well, I'll be calling for you to- 
morrow night. Goodbye. 

Marcery: Goodbye. (Ezit BuNNy. 
MarGeEry crosses to sofa and sinks 
down on it) Oh, why did I listen to 
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Tommy? Dick could have taken me 
to the dance, after all, and I had to 
go and tie myself up with Bunny. 

Tommy (Pointing to phone): There’s the 
phone. Call Dick up and tell him 
you'll be ready at eight-thirty. 

Marcrry: After I invited Bunny? 
What kind of double-crosser do you 
think I am? Mother would never for- 
give me if I played a trick like that 
on the son of her best friend. Oh, 
Tommy Parker, I could kill you. It’s 
all your fault. 

Tommy: Just a minute. 

Bri: Just a minute, nothing! You got 
us into this mess. If it hadn’t been 
for you everything would have been 
all right. What fools we were to listen 
to a kid like you! 

Tommy: I can save the situation. 
Listen. I have a plan. It’s sure fire. 
Bru: Yes, like your other plans. Do 

you realize what you’ve done to me? 

Tommy: Gosh, you two haven’t much 
appreciation. I was only trying to 
help you. 

Marcery: Well, hereafter just try to 
help yourself. (Enter Mrs. PARKER.) 

Mrs. Parker: Children, I thought I 
heard angry voices. The Christmas 
season is no time for quarreling. 
(Crosses to sofa and sits) Did Bunny 
come? 

Marcery (Dejectedly): Yes, he came 
and went — and is coming again. 

Mrs. ParKER: That’s good. .. . By the 
way, I heard Ben Pearce is sick. 

Tommy (Rising): That reminds me: I 
promised his mother I’d run over to 
see him. (Ezit.) 

Mrs. Parker: They say the dance to- 
morrow night will be the biggest 
they’ve ever held. Mr. Johnson was 

telling me that there are so many 





college men in town for the holidays. 

Bri: Yes, there seem to be. 

Mrs. Parker: And the most wonder- 
ful orchestra! Did you know that 
Sammy Westlake is coming all the 
way from New York to play? 

Bru: Well, Margery and I won’t hear 
him at the Country Club. 

Mrs. Parker: You won’t hear him. 
Why, aren’t you going to the dance? 
(Enter Tommy, an envelope in his 
hand.) 

Tommy: What do you know? The 
Pearces have been quarantined. 
Ben’s got the measles. I just met 
Dr. Jones coming out. And, Marge, 
he gave me this note for you. I think 
it’s from Bunny. (Hands MARGERY 
envelope.) 

MarGERY (Opening note and glancing 
over it): Why, Bill— Bunny and 
John can’t go to the dance, after all. 

Briu: What does he say? 

Marcery (Reading): “We've been 
quarantined. Mrs Pearce’s cook left 
this morning. Somebody stole the 
Thanksgiving turkey. I think I’ve 
got the measles: I itch all over. The 
furnace has gone out, and the house 
is so cold I can hardly write. Wish 
you were here.” 

Tommy: Isn’t he the thoughtful one! 
(Telephone rings.) 

Brut (Takes up receiver): Hello... . 
Yes; we’ve just heard. . . . Oh, fine! 
... We'll be waiting for you. (Hangs 
up) Dick and Alice are on their way 
over to talk about the dance. 

Marcery (Clapping her hands): Isn’t 
that wonderful? 

Tommy: There! What did I tell you? 
Just leave it to me. 


THE END 
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Santa Claus is Born 


by Leslie Hollingsworth 


Characters 
Tue Merry MEN 
Knit, housekeeper for the elves 
Fut, restless acrobat 
Twit, singer — constantly humming 
FLING, gardener 
Fuss | Chums, always together and 
Tuss} teasing each other 
Eur, leader 
DREAMS, silent, contemplative elf 
ScREAM, giggler 
Cuuck, “smart-aleck”’ 
Luck, friendly 
Puck, ingenious 
Gut, jumpy 
(There may be any number of MERRY 
Men) 
MOTHER 
BaBy 
Santa CLaus 
Voice OF THE Mounrtaln, an off-stage, 
deep, oratorical voice 
Serrine: A cave in the depths of the 
mountains. 
Time: Snowy mid-winter of long-ago. 
Ar Rise: Knit is preparing a meal, 
passing back and forth with dishes 
from left. Furr and Twit are tumbling 
about stage getting in her way. They 
turn handsprings or somersaults. 
Knit (Jmpatiently): Can’t you help? 
Twit (Absorbed): I’m busy. 
Knir: It’s almost time for the elves to 
come in! 


Fut: Brrr. Cold on those mountains! 
(Takes a quick run and somersault.) 
Knit: And when they come in cold and 
hungry, what will you have for their 

supper? Stand-on-the-heads? 

Furr: Elves have to sing, and dance, or 
they lose their magic. 

Knit (Throwing out her hands help- 
lessly and then proceeding with her 
table setting) Oh well, sing then — but 
work too. (All sing, switing the action 
to the work.) 

What fun that we are able 
When cold winds nip the nose, 
To dance and sing at table 
And laugh at human woes. 


Oh, here’s a fairy dinner — 
A big fat bowl of dreams 
(One carries a bowl) 
A sauce of sunlight’s glimmer 
(Another a yntcher) 
Blended with starlight gleams. 


A hash of merry chuckles 
(One a covered dish) 
To keep the elves in tune; 
A casserole of fancies, 
A slice of silver moon! 
(A cheese plate) 


Oh sing with merry voices 
And when the songs are sung, 
We'll eat and drink the magic 
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That keeps the old world young! 
(Finish in a line in front of stage. 
They all do somersaults. Enter the 
Merry Men. All are in confusion 
and they mill about talking without 
much clarity but with evidence of fear, 
and haste.) 

Knit (Pushing through the groups): 
What’s the matter? What’s the mat- 
ter? What’s the matter? (No one 
pays any attention to her and she 
finally stamps her foot vn centre stage. 
Loudly.) Stop! Quiet! (There is a 
dead astonished silence) Elf! What’s 
the matter? 

Er (Pushing forward to stand before 
her): There are mothers in the moun- 
tains. 

THe Merry Men (Repeating this 
softly): Mothers! Mothers! Mothers! 
Mothers! 

Knit (Raising her hands for silence): 
Mothers? 

Fit: Where? 

Twit: Why? 

Eur: On the mountain. Tonight. 

Fut (Frightened): Did they see you? 

Er: Half the band is gone. 

Fut: You mean you let the mothers 
see some of the merry men? How 
could you! (Cries) 

Knit: Come. Come .. . (There is a 
babble of voices as the Merry MEN ex- 
plain to each other that it couldn’t be 
helped.) 

Knit (With decision, loudly): Supper’s 
ready. Sit down everybody. Elf shall 
tell us. You’re only quiet when 
you’re eating! 

ExF: Right. What would we do with- 
out you. Always thinking of our com- 
fort, even when you’re in trouble. 

Knit (Practically) : Well, it doesn’t help 
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trouble any to stop eating. (They 
settle around the table, Fuss and Tuss 
quarrelling goodnaturedly, ScrEAM 
giggling and Puck playing with a 
small toy. Ftine who brought in some 
mistletoe, sets it in centre of table.) 

Gut (As he eats): We were all playing 
games, jumping the mountain peaks, 
making a wonderful shine. . . 

Dream (Interrupting): Pass the 
dreams. We were having a lovely 
swishy time too. And then... 

Fiine: We saw them! Just as we slid 
down towards a valley... 

Luck: There they were. What could 
they have been doing up in the 
mountains? Human people! Mothers! 

Knit: Looking for a lost child, prob- 
ably. How could you have let them 
see you? 

Fuss: Well who would have expected 
them? 

Tuss: They looked right at us and said 
we were snow piled up into queer 
shapes. 

Er (Pushing his stool back from the 
table and walking across room): And 
then they laughed! 

Dream: And then it happened. They 
— the ones in front — were snow in 
queer shapes. (Lays head on table.) 

Fuit: Why did they have to laugh! 

Knit: Maybe they don’t know magic 
can’t stand being laughed at. 

Twit: They know. They just don’t 
care. 

Knit (Crossing to Er and patting him) : 
You saved a lot of the band, anyhow. 

Eur: No. It was the baby that did it. 
One mother had a baby in her arms 
and it stretched out its arms and 
smiled and then she smiled and 
nodded at us, and we were saved. I 








had nothing to do with it. (Buries his 
head again.) 

Twit: Too bad she couldn’t have 
looked at the others. Then the whole 
band would have been saved. 

Fuit: Too bad there was only one 
baby. 

Luck: Too bad the other mothers were 
the way they were. 

Knit: Shhhhh (Runs to window.) 

Eur (Pacing floor): Something has to 
be done. We’re in danger. We’re all 
there is left. The babies of the world 


hold out their hands but their 
mothers... 
Knit: Shhhhhhh. A mother. (The 


elves all hide under table or behind 
MoruHer and 
SMALL CuiLp enter. She walks for- 
ward to left front and sits tiredly down 
against the rock. The Cup wander- 
ing as the Moruer talks soon dis- 
covers the elves (back) and they coax it 


rocks or in corners. 


to them, playing quietly and easily 
with it. Knit takes him on her lap... . 
Twit stands on his head . . . Puck 
offers a toy, etc.) 

MorTuer (T'iredly resting chin on hand 
and talking half to herself and half to 
audience): How lucky to have found 
a warm place! Tired, so tired. 
(Yawns) How suddenly the others 
disappeared. Funny, I don’t feel 
alone. We can sleep here tonight and 
tomorrow I’ll find my way down the 
mountain. ... Baby dear. .. .. Baby 

. (Suddenly aware of his absence) 
Baby. (Basy laughs.) Why . . .! 
(Turning she discovers the MERRY 
Men. She rubs her eyes. She looks 
again. She stares. Then with delight 
she stretches out her hands to them) 
You’re real! (Etves laugh, crowd 


forward relieved) Why you darlings. 
What are you? 

Eves: Elves. 

Mortuer: I always heard there were 
elves in these mountains and in the 
village they tell all kinds of stories 
about the Merry Men up here, and 
then this afternoon for a minute I 
thought I really saw some but they 
vanished. . . . (Looks around) There 
were hundreds of them. 

ELF: You saw us. 

Moruer: You? 

ExF: Our band is the only one left in 
these mountains. 

Mortuer: Where are the rest? 

FLING: Gone. 

Moruer: Gone? Gone where? 

Dream (Shrugging his shoulders): 
How do we know? Into the backs of 
people’s heads perhaps where they 
keep forgotten things. 

Moruer (Laughing): No! How happy 
baby is with you! 

Knit (Seriously): Of course he is. No 
child could be really happy without 
us. We are the fancies that fill his 
life. 

Moruer: And sometimes stay with 
people and keep them young and 
happy all their lives! (She considers 
them all thoughtfully.) 

Eves (Delighted): Yes . . . yes indeed. 

Moruer: But I don’t understand 
about the others. Where did they go 
— and why? 

Exir (Moving directly in front of her. 
Gravely): The mothers, those others 
that were with you, melted them 
away. 

Moruer: Mothers did? I don’t under- 
stand you at all. 

Fut (Moving up to front): They didn’t 
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believe in us, and then they laughed! 

Moruer (Leaning forward in amaze- 
ment): Are you telling me that all 
these precious fancies can be killed 
by just a mother’s laugh of ridicule? 

Aux (Nodding vigorously): That’s it. 

Moruer (Decisively): Why, something 
must be done about it. 

Knit: Just what we were saying when 
you came in. Elf here is our leader, 
and he knows all the old secrets and 
magic of our people. He will know a 
way to protect us for the children. 
There is always a way. 

ELF (Reluctantly): There is a way .. . 
of course... but... 

ALL: Tell us... tellus... 

Mortuer: I'll help. Mothers can always 
help magic. 

ELF: But you must be tired and hun- 
try —lost in the mountains... . 
Knit, haven’t we a magic drink, a 
drink that would rest our honored 
guest? (He raises his eyebrows mean- 
ingly.) 

Knit: Oh. Of course. (Getting his 
meaning. She turns and exits.) 

Etr (To others): It would mean no 
more dancing in the moonlight when 
the snow falls softly on the peaks . . . 

Gut: Well, I could do without that. 

ELF: It would mean no more merry 
dinners in this warm cave. . 

Fuss (Pointing to Tuss): I don’t care. 
He always steals my food anyway. 
Tuss (Jumping up): I don’t either. 

And you... 

Scream (Giggling): Goon... fight... 

Puck: Pooh! Be quiet . . . we want to 
listen... 

Dream: If you’d tell us what it is... 
instead of what it would mean and 
all that solemn stuff. 
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Fuss: Yes, make it interesting so we 
can listen. Listen, Tuss. (He holds 
Tuss quiet.) 

ScrEAM: Make it funny. (Laughs.) 

Knit (Coming front through group with 
a tall goblet): Refreshment for our 
guest. Then councils and plans. 

Moruer: How wonderful you all are. 
(Drinks) You (Speaking more slowly 
and with an effort) have a certain 
goodness about you, a kind of happy 


something . . . a general feeling of 
good-will. ..a... v-e-r-y special 
feeling . . . (Drops fast asleep. The 


Eves who have been nodding gently 
at her as she talks now make sure she 
is asleep and then form a ring. As 
each one speaks he stands.) 

Knit: She’s asleep. Tell us, Elf, before 
the potion wears off. 

Fut: Yes, I’m ready for anything. 

Eur: It’s an old magic. Handed down 
from one leader to another. And they 
say Old Man Mountain himself 
holds the secret in his heart. 

Twit: Tell us, Elf. 

Eur (Slowly, looking around at them): 
We could all fuse ourselves into one 
immortal . . . 

Luck: What’s it mean — “fuse’’? 

Eur: You wouldn’t be you . . . you’d be 
part of all of us . . . We’d all be part 
of one great big Immortal. 

Fuss (Pointing to Tuss): I’d be part of 
him. Ununh. (Shakes his head.) 

Eur: Listen. We would all be one. We 
could never be killed by anything 
mortals might do. 

Twit: Mothers could laugh at us and 
we wouldn’t melt away? 

Eur: Laugh all they wanted to. 

Twit (Puffing out his chest): Hmmm. 

Eur: Mortals could ignore us, forget 








us, deny us — but we would live 
right on forever anyway, in spite of 
everything. 

Fut: What’s the catch in it? 

Eur: Well... 

Twit (Deflated) : So, there is a catch! 

Eur: Yes, there’s a catch in it. And 
here it is: we live for only one day in 
each year. For one day in each year, 
we come into the world to gladden 
hearts and make merry.... Only 
one single precious day . . . 

Fuit: Just once a year? 

Dream: But every year for ever and 
ever and ever and... 

Eur: Ever . . . always. . . . Yes, all the 
years forever and ever. 

Knit: Better to live one day each year 
than go out altogether. 

Twit: We could come back on a night 
like tonight when snow is leaping 
about the mountain peaks and the 
wind is playing games .. . 

Leck: And the children would be 
hugging the fireside . . . 

Fuit: We could come bursting down 
the chimney .. . 

Knit: Throw sugar plums in the lamps 
of the children .. . 

Dream: Paint the rooms with dreams 
and visions .. . 

Twit: We’d sail through the air as 
fast as a song, swirling from chimney 
to chimney, from child to child . . . 

Knit: I think it would be fun. 

Puck: Let’s do it. 

Luck: Does it hurt? 

Er: No... . But you want to be sure. 
. . . There’s no going back, you 
know. 

Fuss: Let’s do it. 

Tuss (to Fuss at same time) : Let’s do it. 

Eur: All who wish to make this new 
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immortal say ‘‘Aye.”’ 

Aut (Thinly and then with more assur- 
ance): Aye! Aye! Aye! 

Er: Is there one who would draw 
back? 

Knit: We are really saving ourselves. 
Who knows when more mothers will 
happen upon us? And once our band 
was such a big one, too. We can’t 
afford not to do it . . . Elf, tell us 
what to do, hurry! 

Eur: We’ve waited centuries, there’s 
no great hurry now. 

Knit: Yes, yes there is. We’ve made 
up our minds. (Looking at him in 
sudden wonder) And to think you 
knew so much so long! My, my! 

Er (Motioning for silence, moves to 
door back left, addresses something in- 
visible outside, slowly and very solemn): 
We elves would bestow 
Our immortality upon 
A Being more than elf — 

A jovial, merry, understanding 
Emblem of the needs 

To which we minister; 

A jolly fusion of us all, 

Exactly shaped to children’s hearts, 
And living in their smiles. 

(A red light fills the stage.) 

Eur (Relieved): Father Mountain an- 
swers us. 

Voice or Otp Man Mountain (Off 
stage): Do you give yourselves to 
form this new immortal spirit? 

Aut (Frightened but sure) We...do... 

Voice (Grandiose): It is well . 
(Lingeringly) Ye live . . . forever — 
(Dying away. The red light vanishes. 
A green light fills the stage.) 

EF: Quickly now. Listen to me. Be 
hold the Magic Box. (He runs to 
stand beside it) We’ve guarded it a 
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thousand years, but tonight we use 
its magic. Each of you has some- 
thing he loves. Drop it here that it 
may be part of the new creature we 
shall become. Before the light fails 
you must have added both your gift 
and yourself. (He stands guard as 
one by one the Ex.ves throw in their 
gifts and then jump in themselves. 
Exiting under backdrop behind boz.) 

Knit (Throws in orange): Oranges and 
nuts for good eating. 

Fut (Tumbles in with handspring): 
Dancing and fun from me. 

Twit (Sings or whistles a tune): Songs 
from me. 

Gut (Mistletoe): Green things .. . 
holly ... 

Dream (Balancing balloon dreamily): 
Dreams are just puffs of air, but 
he’ll have to have them. 

Scream (Giggles and sinks down but 
pops up to say): All part of it some- 
how. 

Cuuck (Laughing): Me, too. 

Luck (With candle): Firelight and 
warmth against the snow and friendly 
talk. 

Puck (Drops toy): Toys, of course. 
That’s what little hands need. 

Fuss and Tuss (Arms around each 
other, they jump in together): Love 
and Understanding. 

Eur (Catching up baby): Give, little 
one, the faith and vision of young 
eyes and believing hearts. (Sets 
BaBy down carefully) Your mother 


will awaken soon. (Looking around) 
Goodbye old life. I start gaily on a 
new one. (Steps into box) Whatever 
else (Chuckles) this new Immortal 
may be, I know there’s some elf in 
him. Well, here I go, with all my 
bright ideas! (Bangs lid down on him- 
self just as light fades and stage comes 
back to original lighting. MOTHER 
awakens slowly, yawns.) 

Moruer: Why... why... it’s morn- 
ing. What a strange place. Oh, I re- 
member now. . . . Baby and I found 
this cave in the snow. I didn’t expect 
to go off like that. . . . (Looks around 
puzzled) And there was something. . . 
(Remembering) Elves! Fairies! No... 
yes ... there were, and they were 
sad because mothers killed them 
with ridicule and laughter. Oh but 
that’s silly. You can’t kill anything 
magic. Magic is so much bigger than 
we are .. . but magic isn’t real, is it? 
Nothing’s real that you can’t see, is 
it? But I did see them. I know I did. 
But I don’t see them. They are 
somewhere, I know it....I feelit... 
They can’t vanish. Mothers need 
them. (Almost a wail. The lid of the 
box flies open and Santa Cuiaus in all 
the familiar paraphernalia rises from 
the box and bows.) 

Santa: Thank you, ma’am. (As the 
MOTHER stares in amazement he gets 
out of the bor.) 


THE END 


“— 
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Good Nezghbors 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
JOHNNIE BROWN 
Tom DoveLas 
ERNIE ScHULTZ 
AL PETERSON 
PETE Mario 
Susie DoveLas 
JANEY 
Mr. PERKINS 

Time: The present. Afternoon. 

SeTrine: The empty half of a two-car 
garage. 

At Rise: Three boys sit around the 
table, JoHNNIE Brown at center, 
ErnreE Scuvurz at the right end and 
Tom Dove.as at the left end. 

Ernie: Say, Johnnie, don’t you think 
we ought to start the meeting? 

JOHNNIE: How can we start, Ernie, 
without Pete and Al? (Tom goes over 
to window and looks out) Do you see 
anything of ’em, Tom? 

Tom: Not a sign. (Walking back) Gee, 
I can’t understand it. They knew the 
meeting was supposed to start at 
four o’clock. 

ERNIE: Well, you’re the president, 
Johnnie, you could start if you 
wanted to. 

JOHNNIE: But Al’s the secretary and 
besides, Al and Pete were charter 
members. They’ve just got to be 
here. 

Ernie: Yeah, I suppose you’re right. 
Maybe we should have asked every- 
one — all the kids. 


JOHNNIE: No — just the five charter 
members — that’s all we need to dis- 
band the club. We can tell the rest. 

Tom: It sounds so funny — disband. I 
just can’t believe that this is our last 
meeting. 

Ernie: Neither can I. And we'll have 
to take down our victory banner. 

Tom: Susie made a pretty good job of 
that, didn’t she? Even if she is my 
sister. 

JOHNNIE: Sure. It was a fine idea hav- 
ing girls in the club too, even if we 
didn’t think so at first. They helped 
a lot. 

Ernte: Gee, remember our scrap iron 
drive and that stamp rally we had? 

Tom: And that write-up we got in the 
paper — about all the good we did 
for our town? Just as though we 
were grown up. 

Ernte: I’ll say — but gosh, fellows, to 
hear us talk, you’d almost think we 
weren’t glad the war was over — 

JOHNNIE: Of course we're glad. Gee, 
when I think that my brother Bill 
will soon be home now — 

Ernie: Sure, I know. That’s what we 
were all working for — to end the 
war quicker — that was the whole 
idea of our victory club. 

Tom (Going to window again. Then 
looking at his wrist watch): Still no 
sign of Al and Pete. If we’ve got to 
break up our club today, I wish we 
could do it and get it over with. 
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JOHNNIE: I know. Last meetings are 
kind of tough. But we’ve been put- 
ting it off and putting it off — 

ERNIE: I guess we got to do it today. 

Tom (Eagerly): Johnnie, listen, maybe 
we wouldn’t have to break up. Why 
couldn’t we keep on as — well, 
maybe we could call it just a social 
club or something? 

ERNIE (Disgustedly): A social club! 
What fun would that be if we 
couldn’t do anything? 

JOHNNIE: I agree with you, Ernie, 
clubs always have a purpose. They’ve 
got to be of some use. 

Tom: Well, there ought to be some- 
thing we could do. 

JOHNNIE: My Dad says there’s still 
plenty to do — lots of problems to 
iron out. 

Ernie: Such as what? 

JOHNNIE: Oh, you know, help make a 
better world at home here and all 
that stuff. 

Tom: But what could we do about the 
world? We don’t ever see much of it 
except our own neighborhood and 
our own town. 

Ernt®: Yeah — and the mayor and the 
councilmen take care of running all 
that. 

JOHNNIE: I guess so. . . (There is the 
sound of four knocks on the door, three 
short and one long.) 

Tom: There's the secret knock — that 
must be Al and Pete. (Tom runs 
over, unbolis ard opens the door, and 
Susie Dovatas, Tom’s sister and her 
friend, JANEY, enter Guickly before he 
can stop them) Susie, you can’t come 
in here. 

Susie: We’re in, aren’t we? Janey and 
I want to attend the last meeting. 
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Tom: Oh, for gosh sakes! I didn’t tell 
her we were having a last meeting, 
fellas — honest, I didn’t. How’d you 
find out, Susie? 

Susie: Oh, I just found out. 

JOHNNIE: You can’t stay, because this 
last meeting is just for the charter 
members. 

Susie: Well, I ought to be a charter 
member — I made your Victory 
banner — and Janey helped. 

Janey: Of course I did. Besides, we 
want to bring up a proposal at the 
meeting. 

Tom: A what? 

Susie: Well, what’s so funny about 
that? That’s what meetings are for, 
aren’t they? 

JANEY: Sure. You boys were always 
proposing and seconding and moving 
the nominations be closed until it 
got tiresome to listen to. 

ERNIE: Hey, you listen here — 

JOHNNIE: Never mind, Ernie. Susie, 
there aren’t going to be any pro- 
posals at this meeting. We’re just 
going to disband, that’s all. 

Susie: I know, but if Tom and the rest 
of you don’t need this for a club- 
room anymore, why can’t we girls 
use it? 

JANEY: For a sewing room, maybe. 
Susie and I are going to make lots of 
dolls for Christmas presents. 

Tom: A sewing room? Our clubhouse? 
For gosh sakes! 

ERNIE: That’s out — absolutely out! 

JOHNNIE: Imagine! Our clubhouse 
where important things have hap- 
pened — turned into a sewing room! 

Susie: All right, if you don’t want us to 
use it for a sewing room, why 
couldn’t we make it into a playroom 








for everyone? 

Tom: A playroom? What do you .hink 
we are? Two years old or something? 

Janey: No. What Susie means is — 
(There comes hurried knocking on the 
door again — the secret knock.) 

Tom: Gosh, there’s Al and Pete — at 
last. (He starts toward door.) 

Au (Voice off): Open up, quick — 
hurry! (Au and Pete try the door from 
outside and since the boys haven't 
bolted it again, it opens and Au and 
Pete rush in, looking frightened and 
out of breath.) 

Prete: Quick, fellows, lock the door. 
(Tom bolts the door again.) 

Au: We thought sure we’d never make 
it in time. 

JOHNNIE: What’s happened? 

Ernie: What’s the matter with you? 

Pere: Old man Perkins is after us — 
that’s what’s the matter — and 
gosh, is he mad! 

Susie: Old man Perkins? Oh, my good- 
ness! 

Au: He’s been chasing us all around the 
block, but I think we fooled him — 
we ducked around the side of your 
house, Johnnie, and — 

JOHNNIE: But what did you do — for 
goodness sakes? 

Pete: Broke a window in his house. 

AL: We were playing ball in that vacant 
lot next to his and all of a sudden the 
ball got away and went through the 
glass. We didn’t mean to break it. 

Pere: And we'll pay for it — we'll 
have to but — 

Tom: Well, why didn’t you tell him 
that? 

Au: I don’t know, but he came out of 
the house like a shot looking so fierce 
that we just ran and then he started 


to shake his fist at us — 

Ernie: Gee, I don’t blame you for 
running. I’ve always been scared of 
old man Perkins 

JOHNNIE: We couldn’t understand 
what had happened to you — we 
kept waiting — 

Prete: Well, my watch was slow and 
besides, I guess we kind of lost track 
of time. (There is a loud knocking on 
the door.) 

Perkins (Off. Sounding cross): Let me 
in — let me in, I say. 

Au: Oh, gee whiz. 

Pete: There he is. What’ll we do? 

Perkins: I saw you two — you needn’t 
think you can fool me. Let me in, I 
say — let me in! 

JOHNNIE (Scared too. Going over to 
door): Well — eh — we'll have to 
open the door, I guess. He knows 
you're in here. 

Prete: But Johnnie — yes, I — I sup- 
pose we’ve got to. 

AL: Gee. 

JANEY: I wish we’d never come here, 
Susie. 

Susie: So do I. (They huddle back in a 
corner.) 

JOHNNIE: Here goes. (JOHNNIE unbolts 
and opens the door and Mr. P¥RKINS 
stamps in, looking very angry. He 1 
elderly with white hair and a scowl and 
he waves his hands a lot and speaks 
tersely.) 

Perkins: So you’re here, are you? 
Needn’t think you can fool me! The 
very idea — running away. Well, 
what have yo". go to say for your- 
selves? 

Au: Gee, Mr. Perkins, we’re sorry. 
We didn’t mean to break your win- 
dow — 
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Pete: It was just an accident. We'll — 
we'll make it up to you — we'll pay 
for a new glass. 

Perkins (Shouting): Oh, no, you 
won’t! You’ll do nothing of the kind. 

AL: What — what’s that? 

PERKINS: That window’s been cracked 
for twenty years — always meant to 
replace it — never have! 

Pete: But then — I don’t understand. 
You're so angry. 

PERKINS: Angry? Of course I’m angry. 
Who wouldn’t be? Running away 
from me when I spoke to you, as 
though I were going to bite. 

Tom: But Mr. Perkins, Al and Pete 
were just frightened. 

Perkins: Of course they were. All of 
you are frightened — scared to 
death of me. Well, aren’t you? 
Answer me. 

JOHNNIE: Yes, sir. We are, but — 

Perkins: That’s why I’m mad. Every- 
one’s afraid of me. Do you think I 
like boys and girls getting out of my 
way when they see me coming? 

Tom: But we thought — 

Perkins: Never mind — let me finish. 
Just because I’m as old as the hills 
and I’ve got white hair and scowl on 
account of my bad eyes, you all 
treat me as though I’m an ogre or 
something. Well, I’m tired of it. I 
like boys — (Noticing JANEY and 
Susre huddled in corner) and girls too. 

Susie (Not knowing what else to say as 
he stares at her): Yes, sir. Hello, Mr. 
Perkins. 

Perkins: But none of you like me, do 
you? Well, answer me. 

JOHNNIE: Well — er — no, sir, we 
don’t — not right now. 

Perkins: There. I like a boy who tells 


the truth. 

Au: But Mr. Perkins, maybe it’s just 
because we don’t know you. 

PERKINS: Maybe it is — maybe it is at 
that. Supposing — supposing we all 
got acquainted? What would you 
say to that? 

Voices: Sure, Mr. Perkins. 
like to... . 

PERKINS: I’ve got a couple of things 
I'd like to talk to you about. You 
see, 1 own that vacant lot next to my 
house where you boys were playing 
ball — 

Prete: We shouldn’t have been there — 
we know that. 

Perkins: Nonsense. I was glad you 
were and that’s what I wanted to 
tell you but I didn’t hear you till the 
window broke and then when I came 
out, you ran. 

AL: Gee, we’re sorry now. 

Perkins: I’ve always wished that lot 
could be used for something and 
lately I’ve been reading a lot about 
playgrounds. Folks seem to think 
that every neighborhood ought to 
have one. 

ERNIE: Yes — and that would make a 
fine ball field all right. 

PERKINS: Sure, and not only ball — it 
could be used for all kinds of games. 
And just so you fellows wouldn’t 
worry, I could put a grill over that 
window of mine. But what I was 
thinking — I’d like to make it a 
community thing. You know those 
boys and girls who live over west a 
little in apartment houses and 
haven’t got any yards — well, I’d 
like to get them in on it too. 

JOHNNI{E: Sure, that’s a good idea! 

Perkins: Of course I can’t do it all by 
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myself, and I was wondering 
well, will you all help me? You girls 
too? 

JOHNNIE: I'll say! We'd like to. 

Susie: Of course we'll help. 

Tom: We were just wishing there was 
something we could do. 

ERNIE: You see, we had a victory club 
and we were going to disband — 
Susre: Yes, Mr. Perkins, they were 
going to close up their clubroom 

here and not use it any more. 

Prete: Well, there isn’t anything to do 
with it. 

Perkins: Oh, now, wait a minute. This 
clubroom here will fit right in with 
the rest of our plan. We can make it 
a place where all the kids in the 
neighborhood can drop in. 

JOHNNIE: Say, that’s an idea, don’t 
you think so, fellows? 

PERKINS: I’ve got some old furniture 
we can put in here. This can be 
well, a recreation room. 

Au: Sure. We can get a ping pong table 
maybe. 

Perkins: And it can be a reading 
room — and a work room too. 

Tom: A work room? 

Susie: Sure. We girls can sew. 

Tom: Now, Susie — 

PERKINS: Wait a minute. Give the 
girls a chance — that’s only fair. 
And you boys must have hobbies 
too that you’d like to work at. 

ERNIE: Sure, I’ve always wanted to 
work with leather — 

Pete: And I'd like to do some wood 
carving — 

PERKINS: Well, there you are. Every- 
one’s got something. 

Ernie: But some of us don’t know how 
to do what we want to do. 





PERKINS: Well, that’s easy. We'll get 
books. There are all sorts of books 
on crafts and hobbies — wonderful 
books. In fact, we’ve got to build up 
a fine library right here in this room. 

Au: Gee, that sounds good. That really 
gives us something to work for. We 
can collect money to buy books 
and — 

Perkins: Sure. You know you can 
learn how to do most anything from 
a book. We ought to have game 
books too — lots of them. You can 
learn how to play some new games 
on that playground we’re going to 
fix up. 

JOHNNIE: Yes, that sounds swell. 

JANEY: And some party books — so 
when we give parties in our club- 
room we'll know how to do it right. 

Tom: Aw, I don’t know about giving 
any parties — 

Perkins: Of course, parties too. And 
I’ve got a fine library at my house 
and I’ll donate some books for just 
reading. Books that boys and girls 
like—‘*Tom Sawyer” and “Treasure 
Island” and the “Little Women” 
series and — 

Pete: Yeah — and we'll make it so 
any kid in the neighborhood can 
come in anytime he wants to. 

JOHNNIE: And one of us charter mem- 
bers can take turns being here all the 
time to help the other boys and girls. 

Tom: And one of us can take charge 
over at the playground — 

Ernie: And we can have drives and 
rallys and all kinds of things! 

Perkins: Well, boys and girls, it looks 
as though you’ve got your work cut 
out for a long time to come, but this 
is just a start. If we’re going to make 
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this community a better place for all 
the children, it’ll keep us busy. 

JOHNNIE: It certainly will. And just a 
little while ago we were worrying. 
We thought there wasn’t anything 
for us to do. 
Tom: But if we can help all the boys 
and girls in the neighborhood — 
Perkins: You will. More than you 
know. It’s my opinion that boys and 
girls never get into mischief or 
trouble if they’re kept interested and 
busy. They'll grow up all right if 
they have a chance. 

ERNIE: And we’re going to help give all 


of them a chance, aren’t we, Mr. 
Perkins? 

Perkins: You bet we are! Books and 
hobbies for fine minds and recreation 
and play for fine bodies. 

JOHNNIE: Why, we we can help 
make a better world — just the way 
my Dad said. 

Perxins: Right. The world of tomor- 
row is going to need fine citizens and 
there’s no doubt in my mind but 
what we’re going to have them with 
boys and girls like you working on 
it. (Quick curtain.) 

THE END 





The First Christmas Tree 


by Loretta Camp Capell 


Characters 
JOHANN, who works for his mother and 
sisters 
Esa and Friepa, his sisters 
MOTHER, a poor peasant woman 
CHRISTMAS CAROLERS 
Tue CHILD 
CurisTMas TREE SPIRITS 


ScENE 1 

Tre: Long ago, on Christmas Eve. 

Setrine: In the woods. 

At Rise : It is very cold and the wind is 
blowing hard. Children pass along the 
path and greet each other with a 
‘Merry Christmas.”” Some boys drag 
a log along through the snow. A group 
of carolers enter, singing “Oh, Tan- 
nenbaum.”’ They meet JOHANN as he 
trudges along with several packages 
under his arm. 


ist CAROLER: Come along, now, it is 
very cold. We must hurry! 

2nD CaROLER: Oh, here is Johann. 
Perhaps he will come with us, too. 

3RD CaROLER: Come with us, Johann. 
We are going to sing carols in the 
village. We need you to help us sing. 

JOHANN (Returning their greeting): I 
should like to, but I must go home 
now. I have been working since early 
morning, and I am tired. 

Ist CaROLeR: Poor Johann, he does 
work hard. I guess he is hungry, too! 

2nD CaROLER: What do you have there, 
Johann, Christmas gifts? 

JOHANN: Yes, I just bought them in the 
village. (Smiling) And I have spent 
all of my money for them. This is a 
warm pair of gloves for Mother. 
These are woolen stockings for Elsa, 
and this is a bright scarf for Frieda. 





She loves pretty things! 

2nD CAROLER: What fine presents! 
And how happy they will be! 

JOHANN: They deserve to be happy! I 
have the very best mother and sisters 
in the world, I think! All day my 
mother works in the great castle on 
the hill to earn food and clothing for 
us. And all day my sisters work hard 
tidying the cottage and cooking the 
meals. I am glad that now I am big 
enough to help, too! (Starts to go) 
But I must hurry home, supper will 
be ready. I am so cold that I can 
hardly wait to be by the warm fire 
again! 

3RD CaAROLER: It is cold, indeed! Well, 
we must hurry on to the village! 
Good night, Johann, and a Merry 
Christmas to you! 

Ist CaROLER: You will surely have a 
merry Christmas yourself, when you 
have planned such fine presents for 
the others! 

JOHANN (As he goes along): Merry 
Christmas to you all! Good night. 
(The CaAROLERS pass on, singing. The 
wind blows and a few snowflakes fall. 
JOHANN trudges on, slowly. He turns 
up his collar against the cold. A soft 
wail is heard. JOHANN stops and looks 
around. Then he shakes his head and 
goes on again. Again the cry sounds 
softly but plainly. JOHANN stops again. 
To himself) What can that be? It 
sounds almost like a child or an 
animal lost in the snow. But it seems 
so far away... . I am so tired.... 
Perhaps it is only the wind. I must 
get on to the cottage or I will freeze! 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


ScENE 2 

Sertinc: The interior of JOHANN’s 
cottage. 

At Rise: A bright fire is burning in the 
fireplace. MOTHER is bending over the 
kettle stirring the soup. Frrepa and 
Esa are helping about the room, set- 
ting the table, etc. As JOHANN pushes 
open the door, Frrepa and Esa run 
to him, take his hands and dance him 
around the room. 

Frrepa: Oh, Johann, we’re so glad you 
have come! 

Esa: But how cold you are! Come 
dance a bit with us and you will soon 
be warmer. (To the tune of an old folk 
dance the children dance. M‘ 7HER 
watches, smiling.) 

Friepa (Picking up the packages 
dropped in the dance): Oh, oh! Pack- 
ages! 

JOHANN: Be careful! It isn’t time for 
you to see those yet. (He gathers up 
the packages and puts them up on 
shelf.) 

Friepa: Oh, Johann, you should see the 
pudding! Such a big one! And it 
smells so good! 

Eusa (Leading him to the cupboard): 
And see my cakes. They are all ready 
and a real surprise to mother! I 
made them better than ever this 
year! We will have a real Christmas 
feast! 

JoHANN: They look fine! They make 
me hungry! When will we have 
supper? 

Moruer: Supper will be ready soon. 
And a nice bowl of soup will warm 
you. Come, take off your heavy coat 
and sit by the fire. (She unties his 
muffler and helps him off with his 
coat.) You were such a good boy to 
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get in all the fire wood this summer, 
so now we will be warm and happy 
by the fire this Christmas time, no 
matter how cold the winds may 
blow! And I have a surprise for you, 
too! We will have a fat goose for our 
Christmas dinner tomorrow! 

JOHANN: A goose, Mother? Really? A 
goose? 

Moruer: I made a little extra money 
and was able to get a good one in 
the market. We will start cooking it 
now, so it will be fine and tender. 

Frrepa: Oh, I will help turn it! 
(MoruHer and the girls bustle about, 
getting the goose before the fire, finish- 
ing supper, etc. JOHANN sits on a little 
stool by the fire and warms his hands. 
Outside the wind blows louder. He sits 
quietly for a while, and then remem- 
bers the cry he heard out in the woods.) 

JOHANN (Jumping to his feet): Mother! 
I must go out again! I think there is 
someone out in the storm crying for 
help! (MorueEr and sisters stop thewr 
work and look at him in surprise.) 

Morner: I hear nothing, Johann. 
Come, sit down and warm yourself. 
You must be chilled through. It is 
only the wind you hear. My boy 
mustn’t be thinking of sorrow when 
it is Christmas Eve and everyone 
should be happy. Soon the Christ 
Child will be abroad with the pres- 
ents. (JOHANN sits down again, bul 
he is restless and listens for the cry 
again. He thinks he hears it.) 

JOHANN: Mother, there is someone 
calling! I must go out again! I heard 
it before I reached home, just as I 
was coming out of the woods. 

Frrepa (Listening): We hear nothing, 
Johann. 


Exsa: It is only the wind. 

JOHANN (Putting on his scarf and coat): 
I do hear it — I do! I must go. Some- 
one is out in the storm! (As he opens 
the door a gust of wind blows in. He 
goes out.) 

* * * 
ScENE 3 

Setrina: In the woods. 

At Rise: A tiny figure is huddled, 
nearly covered in the snow, near cen- 
ter, back. JOHANN enters, struggling 
along against the wind. 

JOHANN: I don’t hear it now. But it was 
in this direction. I have come far but 
I have found nothing. Oh, how cold 
it is! (Sees figure) But what is this? 
A little boy! Asleep! Oh, he must be 
nearly frozen! Can I lift him, I won- 
der? I will try. . . . I will try! (He 
struggles to lift the child. Finally he 
manages to swing him on to his 
shoulder and staggers out.) 

* * x 
ScENE 4 

SetrinG: Inside JOHANN’s cottage. 

At Rise: Moruer is sitting by the fire, 
paring apples. The girls are at the 
window. As they see JOHANN, they 
rush to the door. 

Frrepa: Here comes Johann. 

Exsa: He is carrying something. Some- 
thing heavy. 

Friepa: What can it be? (JoHANN 
staggers through the door. They close 
it after him.) 

Grris: Oh Johann, what have you 
found? 

Mortuer: Why it is a child! Nearly 
frozen from the cold! Bring him here 
Johann. Here, by the fire. (The Caitp 
is carried to the big chair by the fire.) 

Friepa: Oh let me rub his poor little 
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feet! They are so cold! (She takes off 
Cuip’s shoes and stockingsand warms 
his feet.) 

Esa: And his little hands are like ice. 
. . poor child! (She rubs his hands.) 

Mortuer: I will get him a bowl of soup 
... that will warm him. (She brings 
the soup and forces some between his 
lips) Drink this, little one. (The 
CHILD opens his eyes and drinks. 
Then he looks around him.) 

Evsa (Laughing a little): See, he is 
awake, now. He doesn’t know where 
he is! I wonder where he has come 
from! 

Friepa (Still rubbing the little feet): His 
feet are warmer now. We must find 
him some shoes and stockings. I be- 
lieve my new ones will do. (She runs 
to get the shoes and stockings and puts 
them on him) See, they are a little 
large, but how fine they look! 

JOHANN: He should have a warm coat. 
I think the suit that Mother made 
for me would do. It will be big for 
him, but no matter! If will keep him 
warm. (He gets the coat and puts it 
around the CHILD.) 

Friepa: I will get my warm mittens for 
his poor little hands. (She brings the 
mittens for him. The Cuiip looks ail 
around the room, but says nothing.) 

Moruer: Come, Frieda, we are for- 
getting the goose! If you don’t keep 
turning it, it will cook only on one 
side! (Frrepa goes to the spit; Evsa 
finishes setting the table. JOHANN puts 
more wood on the fire. They are laugh- 
ing and happy. As each one passes the 
Cup, they smile ai him and pat his 
curls.) 

Moruer: Now the soup is ready. We 
will not eat much tonight, for we 


must save room for the goose, to- 
morrow! Come, children. (They 
gather around the table, helping the 
Cup to a place. Then they bow their 
heads for a moment, and eat.) 

FriepA (As she finishes her soup): And 
now for the presents! We always 
have them on Christmas eve. 

Eusa (Glancing at the Cumip): Sh.. . 
sh. Come here! (The three children 
talk together) We must have presents 
for him. Johann, you can give him 
the present you bought for me! I will 
wait for mine until next Christmas. 

Frrepa: Yes, and mine, too. 

JoHANN: And you can give him the 
ones you planned for me. 

Grrts: All right, that will be fine! (The 
children go to bring the presents.) 

CHILDREN: Now for the presents! These 
are for you. For you. For you! (The 
CHILD smiles as the packages are put 
in his arms. He says “thank you” and 
holds the bundles close. Then he looks 
at each one, pats it, but does not open 
it. He holds them close in his arms.) 

JOHANN (Whispering) : He looks as if he 
never had a present before! 

Esa: But oh, how he loves them! 

FriepA: It is good to see him so happy. 
(Moruer has been clearing away the 
dishes. Now she pulls up her chair 
before the fire. The children gather 
around her.) 

Exsa: Tell us a story, Mother, do. 

Mortuer (Taking the Cut~p upon her 
lap): Come here, little one. I will 
hold you. 

Frrepa: Tell us about the Christ Child, 
Mother. It is Christmas Eve and 
time to hear about Him again. 

Moruer (Very slowly, as though seeung 
the picture): He is dressed in white 





robes, sometimes, and sometimes He 
comes as a poor child, instead. (She 
smiles at the CuiLp in her arms) 
Around his head there is a light that 
looks like gold. His smile is sweeter 
than the smile of angels. He comes 
on Christmas Eve and brings pres- 
ents to all of the good people in the 
world. Sometimes folks can see Him, 
but one never knows where He can 
be seen or when He is coming. Those 
who have seen Him say He is so 
beautiful and sweet that there is 
great love in their hearts ever after. 
He gives love to all. 

Exsa: Oh, how I wish we could see the 
little Christ Child . . . the dear little 
Christ Child! Has the great lady at 
the castle ever seen Him, Mother? 

Moruer: No, she has not seen Him. 
She told me only yesterday that she 
has seen many things and has been 
in many places in the world, but she 
has never seen the Christ Child. 
(The CutLp puts his head against the 
MoruHER’s breast and sleeps.) 

Moruer: The poor child is sleeping. 
He must go to bed, but where can he 
sleep? We have no extra bed. 

JOHANN: Put him on my bed, Mother. 
I will sleep on the hearth. (MoTHER 
carries out the Cuitp. Then she makes 
up a bed on the hearth for JOHANN. 
The girls go out with “good nights.” 
JOHANN curls up by the fire to sleep 
and all is still. After a little, the Cu1Lp 


comes back through the door. He smiles ° 


as he goes over to JOHANN and touches 
him. JOHANN opens his eyes and sits 
up.) Why .. . Child! Child! 

Curip: I must go. . . I must be on my 
way. 

JOHANN: But it is cold! The snow is 
deep! You will be lost! 


CuiLp: No, I am never lost where there 
are warm and loving hearts. It is 
only among the careless who forget 
me, that I am lost. (Slowly He goes 
to the door, opens it, and goes out.) 

JOHANN (Fully awake now): Mother! 
Frieda! Elsa! (Jumps up) The little 
boy has gone out into the cold! We 
must go and bring him back! (The 
others come to the door. He staris to 
put on his coat. Then all stand in 
amazement as the Curist CHILD 
opens the door again. He comes slowly 
up to them, carrying a small pine tree.) 

Curist CuILp: See. . . I bring you this. 
It is the tree of life. Every year at 
Christmas time it will bloom for you. 
(He goes to the hearth and puts the 
tree before it) Watch the tree closely 
and you will see it grow. You will see 
on its branches bits of the blue, blue 
sky that looked down over Bethle- 
hem. You will see the beams of star- 
light that gleamed over the lowly 
stable so long ago. And the sparkling 
stars themselves that shone that 
night to guide the Wise Men on their 
way. You brought me in out of the 
cold, Johann and gave me your bed. 
Though the patch was dark, you 
kept on. And you (Turning to the 
others) warmed me and fed me and 
gave me your presents. And now I 
give you this Christmas tree. It will 
come to you every year, and to all 
children with loving hearts. (They 
watch in amazement as he slowly 
walks to the door and out into the 
night. The lights are focused on the 
tree. Then, in slow and graceful 
rhythm, the tree spirits enter and trim 
the tree.) 


THE END 





The Wise and Clever Maiden 


by Helen A. Murphy 


Characters 
Tue Youne KInG 
THE Prime MINISTER 
THE CHIEF MAGISTRATE 
THE MaIpEN 
Two GUARDS 
INNKEEPER 
APPRENTICE 
FARMER 
LORDS AND LADIES 
SetTtinG: A room in a palace of an old 
kingdom. 


Ist GuarpD (Chanting in the manner of 
a herald): The King holds court! 
Silence, all. The King holds court! 

2np Guarp (Also chanting): The King 
holds court! Silence, all. The King 
holds court. 

lst Guarp: The wise and good young 
King gives justice to all... 

2np GuarpD (Jn confidential manner): 
And he does it very well, too, for 
such a young king. 

Ist Guarp: Very well indeed . . . with 
the help of the old Prime Minister 
and the fussy Magistrate. Do you 
think the trials are going to last 
much longer? 

2np GuarD: They’ve been going for 
hours and hours and hours. Let’s go 
into the court room. They must have 
come to some sort of something by 
now. (The curtains open and reveal 
the INNKEEPER and his APPRENTICE 
standing before the YounG Kina, the 
PrimE MInisTeR and the Maais- 
TRATE. The Courtiers sland about. 
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At one side of room stands a group of 
peasants. The INNKEEPER is almost 
worn out with arguing and he is very 
angry.) 

INNKEEPER: And that’s all I have to 
say about it, Young King, so there. 

APPRENTICE: But it’s not all I have to 
say about it .. . I’ve slaved at the 
Inn for seven long years . . . that’s 
the length of my apprenticeship. 
Now I want to go home to my own 
village and open my own little inn 

. and I’m refused my wages. He 
won’t give me my apprentice wages. 

INNKEEPER: He never earned ap- 
prentice wages. He hardly stirred 
his stumps these last seven years. He 
slept under the chestnut trees all 
summer, and beside the fire all win- 
ter, and when travellers came to the 
inn they had to stable their horses 
themselves! And eat! Why he would 
eat more in one hour than my guests 
would in a day! I had to lock my 
stores away to keep anything safe 
at all. 

APPRENTICE: He had to lock his stores 
away! Why, your majesty, there 
never were any stores to lock away. 
He would wait for travellers and 
then send me to the farmers’ yards 
to steal anything I could find to 
make a meal of... 

MaaisTraTE: Silence! This is the court. 
You are in the presence of the Young 
King! (The INNKEEPER and the Ap- 
PRENTICE glare at each other as the 
guards hold them at either end of the 
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table. The Prime Minister and 
MAGISTRATE whisper to the YOUNG 
Kina, who rises to give the verdict. He 
thinks he looks more important stand- 
ing up. The court must rise with him.) 
Youne Kina: Hear my verdict, and 
obey to the letter. You, lazy Ap- 
prentice, leave with us a reckoning of 
how much you think the Innkeeper 
owes you for your work. You, Inn- 
keeper, make a reckoning of how 
much the Apprentice owes you for 
food above and over his just due. 
They'll be about the same, I should 
judge. Then, in six months, come 
back for my final decision. But in 
the meantime .. . (He seems to forget 
what he should say and the advisors 
whisper to him again) Oh yes. . . in 
the meantime carry out these orders. 
Apprentice, see to it that you work 
well doing all the chores you prom- 
ised to do: carry water, keep the fires 
burning and the wood cut, wait upon 
the travellers, and sleep only at 
night, as we all should. You, Inn- 
keeper, see that this growing lad 
gets three meals a day. Real meals. 
He cannot work well if he isn’t fed 
well. Now keep a strict account of 
your days, and my soldiers will call 
every week or so to see how things 
fare with you both. Any complaints, 
and there’ll be regrets when we meet 
here again, six months from now. 
(The Prime MInisTER and the Mac- 
ISTRATE have been very nervous but 
now that the verdict has been given ac- 
cording to their instructions they sigh 
with relief and turn to the next case. 
The INNKEEPER and the APPRENTICE 
either leave the room or wait by the 
door to hear the coming case. The 
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Youne KinG turns to recieve the e2z- 
pected congratulations from the Lorps 
and Lapies. He struts up and down 
in a cocky manner) Now how was 
that for wisdom and justice, my 
lovely lords and ladies? 

Courtiers: Wonderful, your majesty 

. . more wonderful every minute. 

Lorp: You are so wise for one so young. 

Lapy: Your brain must be marvelous 
to judge like that. 

Youne Kine: I’m exhausted with the 
effort. Are there many more cases 


today? 

MaGisTRaTE: There’s one about two 
peasants. 

Youne Kine: Oh... my head... . my 
poor head. 


Courtiers: Oh, his poor head. The 
poor Young King! (There is much 
confusion and noise off stage.) 

Prime Minister: Silence! Court is 
closed! 

Guarps: The court is closed! The court 
is closed! (The Youna KING comes 
downstage to talk with CouRTIERS. 
The guards begin to usher out the 
peasants. The Prime MINISTER and 
MAGISTRATE argue over details and 
pick up various documents.) 

Youne Kina: So you really do think 
me wise and wonderful, my friends? 

Au (Bowing): Oh, yes, your Majesty. 

Youne Kina: And just? You do think 
me very just? 

Aut (Bowing): Yes indeed, your Ma- 
jesty. 

Youne Kine: And good? I am a good 
king, am I not? Oh, do say I am a 
good king to you all. 

Lavy (Bowing) : Good and good as good 
can be, your Majesty. (During this 
the noise outside grows to a disturb- 





ance, and the quards are heard roaring 
above the din.) 

Guarps: Stop that noise! There’s no 
more court! (A stolid FARMER, none 
too bright, pushes past the guards, An 
enchanting, merry and altogether lovely 
peasant girl pushes him into the room 
and enters herself, panting excited and 
victorious.) 

Ist Guarp: They simply won’t get 
out, your Majesty. They will not 

go! 

PriME MInisTER: Have you told them 
court is closed? 

2np GuarRD: We've told them all and 
everything, but still they will not go. 

MAIDEN (Oblivious of the court, pushing 
through the Courtiers and seeking 
the Kina): Now where is this young 
king who thinks he can settle every- 
thing? I’m going to see him this very 
day. Ah ... there you are. . . (She 
looks at him, becomes slightly respect- 
ful, bows hastily as if the curtsy were 
a necessary evil, and then continues) 
We’ve been outside there for hours. 
I’ve walked too far this hot dusty 
day to be sent off without a hearing. 
You’ve got to hear my case. (The 
YounG KING seems interested enough 
to climb back to his chair, and the 
court resumes its place) Thank you. 
I’m sorry to trouble you but you are 
the king, the servant of the people. 
Well, I’m sick and tired of my bar- 
gains with this lout... this dunce... 
this... this... well, this! (She indi- 
cates the poor Farmer, standing 
dumbfounded before the court.) 

MaGistTraTeE: This is no way to enter 
the palace. Where is your proper re- 
spect? You have heard that the 
court is closed. You will have to 


come again on court day next month. 

Youna Kina (Seeing her disappoint- 
ment): Since we are all in place, let 
her at least state her case and make 
her claim. She is right. I am the 
servant of my people. (All seem 
amazed at the Youna Kina’s sudden 
independent action.) 

MaaistraTe: You have heard the 
Young King. Present your case. 

Prive Minister: Stand respectfully 
before us. And let the man speak first. 

FarMER: She won’t marry me because 
she gets the best of the bargain. (All 
seem puzzled but the MaIpEN, who is 
amused at the blunt speech. She is 
quite poised and self-possessed.) 

Youne Kine: Well, that’s a funny 
statement. Explain yourself. 

FarRMER: You see, it’s this way. Our 
grandfathers left us a little plot of 
land. We both own it. My farm is 
on one side of it, and her farm is on 
the other. But our grandfathers 
thought it would be nice for only one 
of us to own it, seeing as how all our 
people are dead, and there’s just the 
two of us left. So I asks her to marry 
me, and she says the day the bar- 
gain’s fair, all right, she’ll marry me. 
But the bargain never is fair. 

MacistraTe (Jo Kina and PRIME 
MrnisTER): Really, can you make 
head or tail out of this? 

Prime Minister: There isn’t any case 
in all this rigamarole. 

Youne Kina: I think there is . . . and 
a very nice case, too. Let the maiden 
speak. (T'o the girl) Come, you state 
the case sothat all may understand it. 

Marpen: It’s as he says about us in- 
heriting the strip of land, Sirs, but 
after I was left alone in this world I 
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just thought I’d take my time before 
I married. Now the bargain I made 
with him is very fair. I plant. It’s 
easier for a girl to sow the seed than 
to pull up heavy loads of vegetables. 
So I do the planting and he does the 
harvesting. Then we divide it. That’s 
all. Yet he isn’t satisfied. 

Farmer: We divide, but listen to how 
we divide. Go on, tell them. 

Maen: The first year I said he could 
have all that came up above the 
ground and I’d keep all that came 
under. That’s just what we did. 

FARMER: Just what we did! She planted 
turnips and got them all, and I got 
the wormy tops. Even my pigs 
couldn’t eat them! (The court is be- 
coming interested, slightly 
amused.) 

Marpen: Listen to him fussing! What 
did I do last year? Planted again. 
Told him to take all below the 
ground if it would make him happy. 

Youne Kine (To Farmer): And did it 
make you happy? (FarMER shakes 
his head and seems very miserable) 
Just what did she plant, Farmer? 

FARMER: Cabbages. They don’t even 
have roots worth anything. (The 
court is now highly amused, to the dis- 
comfort of the poor Farmer who 
doesn’t seem to have sense enough to 
hold his own.) 

Prime Miunister (Thundering at 
Maven): And I daresay that this 
year he takes what is below ground. 
Answer me! 

Maipen (Hardly intimidated, but not 
too bold): Yes, he takes what is below 
the ground, and again I take what 
grows on the top. And is he satis- 
fied? No... and no... and no. 
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MacistraTe: And this 
planted? 

MaIpen: Lima beans. (The court can’t 
help but laugh. Even the advisors join 
in.) 

FarMER: Laugh if you want to, but it’s 
no joke to me! She’ll keep right on 
planting her own way. It will be 
potatoes and tomatoes; beets and 
beans; parsnips and lentils. It will 
always be her crop, and we'll never 
be married. 

Youne Kina: If she doesn’t want to 
marry him, she is very, very clever. 
You really don’t want to marry him, 
do you? 

Malpen: Oh, I’ve thought about it now 
and then, your Majesty, but I’ve no 
mind to settle down with the very 
first one who knocks at my door. I 
might take a fancy to apples that 
grow higher on the tree. 

Prime MInisTeR (Rather upset by the 
friendly manner of the MatwENn and 
the Kina): Come, the verdict! 

MaaistraTE: This will bear a bit of 
thinking over. Come, your Majesty. 
We must put our heads together. 

Youne Kina: My ancient and good old 
friends, you may put your own heads 
together and consult with each other 
all you please, but I will give this 
verdict quite unaided. (All gasp) 
My poor young man, you must go 
home and forget about this bargain. 
Marry some other girl, and forget 
about this trickster. Also I decree 
that all of the plot of land, and all in 
it and on it, shall be yours, now and 
forever. (All seem amazed) Now go 
before she finds some other way to 
get the better of you. (FARMER, re- 
lieved that the question is settled, goes.) 
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Prime Minister: This is terribly out 
of order. The maiden should have 
something. You should have con- 
sulted us. 

YouncG Kina: The maiden is going to 
have the highest apple on the tree. 
Lords, look upon the ladies. Beauti- 
ful creatures, aren’t they? 

Lorps: Beautiful beyond description. 
Works of art. Creations. Noble, 
beautiful and good, your Majesty. 

Youne Kine: Ladies, you hear? You 
try to please the Lords? 

Lapres: We spend hours before our 
mirrors. We want to look lovely for 
them, and for you, and for the king- 
dom. We wear our brains out think- 
ing of new colors and clothes to please 
you all. We wash in milk and dress 
in silk, for we are the ladies of the 
court. 

Youne KinG: Quite so. Now look upon 
this maiden. She has bare feet. She 
has a gay striped country dress of 
coarse cloth. She probably washes 
in rain water, and her hair is combed 
by the wind itself. She has a loveli- 
ness such as is never seen in the 
court. 

Lapy (Slightly sarcastic): My, my! 
What a poet the Young King is! 

Youne Kine: And above all, she has 
brains. She is a wise and clever 
maiden. So, Lords and Ladies of the 
Court, keep right on looking at each 
other. You are suited to each other. 
As for me, I’ve made up my mind to 
marry at last, and it shall be none 
other than this girl who has a mind 
of her own. Listen, all of you. I pro- 
claim to you that I shall marry this 
peasant maid. (In the excitement that 
follows this speech, the MAIDEN moves 


to center stage and waits for silence. 
All look at her.) 

MalIvEN: So says the Young King, and 
I thank him for the honor, but listen 
to this, my lords and ladies of the 
court. I haven’t said I’ll marry the 
King. I haven’t said that I'll live 
here with the milk and silk and the 
mirrors and all. I like my own ways, 
and I’m not one to be ordered about 
by any one... . even the King. You 
know, and he knows, that I can’t be 
ordered to marry him. (70 Kine) 
You should have asked me first. 

YouneG Kine: Again you are wise and 
clever! But you must stay here. It’s 
very dull here. I’ll not say a word 
about your marrying .. . only do 
stay. Let me ask you to be my Queen 
at the end of the month. Only stay. 

Prime Minister (70 MAGISTRATE): 
I’ve never seen him like this before. 
The girl mustn’t stay. We can’t have 
a peasant for a Queen. 

MaGIstTrRaTE: It would be better to 
keep her. He'll soon become an- 
noyed with her country manners and 
ways. (TJ'o Court) | call this court to 
attention. I am the Magistrate. I 
shall pass the verdict myself. The 
maiden stays in court one month. 
She will give her answer to the King 
one month from today in this room 
before this company. 

Marpen: Since there’s nothing I can 
do now but stay, I will promise that 
I’ll give my answer after living here 
in the palace one month. But I want 
a paper — a written paper with a 
seal of the court on it... 

Prime MINisTER (Jmpatiently): For 
pity’s sake, what for? 

Marpen: I want an agreement — 





otherwise, I’ll just sit glum and dumb 
for the whole month and say no in 
the end. 

Youne Kina: Write her an agreement. 
(MaaistraTE takes quill and parch- 
ment and writes.) 

MaIpEN: Write this down for all to 
read. We, the King and the Court, do 
promise that the Maiden may leave 
the palace if she so chooses at the 
end of the month. She may stay if 
she chooses at the end of the month, 
even if the King changes his mind 
about her. But if she goes she may 
take with her anything she wishes. 

Pre MInIsTER: We can’t set the seal 
to this. She may take anything or 
everything. 

Lorps AND LapreEs (All speaking to- 
gether): She may take all of our 
beautiful clothes. She may take the 
tapestries and silver. She may take 
our jewels and gold and treasures. 
The royal liveries and the spears — 
the horses — there’s no telling what 
she wouldn’t take! 

Maren: That’s my agreement. If it 
doesn’t suit, farewell to my con- 
versation. I’ll be speechless for the 
whole month. Then it will be “Fare- 
well, Your Majesty, and do try to 
forget me!”’ 

Youne Kina: Sign that paper, and let 
me put on the seal! (The paper is 
signed. The Kina puts on the seal and 
gives it to the Maiden.) 

Lapres: Well, of all the vixens! Put 
away the curling tongs and get out 
the dictionaries. Do you see who is 
going to rule this court? 

Guarps: A wise and clever maiden — 
(All stare at MAIDEN.) 


SCENE 2 

SETTING: Same as first scene. 

At Rise: The Lorps and Lapres with 
the Prime MInNisTeR and Maais- 
TRATE are all standing about talking 
and laughing and listening to some 
joke that the MatpEn is telling them. 
She is now dressed as a princess but 
yet has retained the merry manner of 
the peasant that she is. The YOUNG 
KING is absent. 

Prime Minister: What was the an- 
swer to the riddle, Maiden? 

Maipen: Now you don’t mean to tell 
me that you can’t guess! 

Lorp: Oh, do tell us. We never are 
clever enough to answer your riddles. 
(The Youne Kine enters. None pay 
heed to him. He seems unhappy.) 

Lapy: Tell us the riddle once more — 
please do! 

Matpen: This is the last time, so listen 
carefully. It seems that a cuckoo- 
bird stole into a robin’s nest, and 
laid her eggs there for the robin to 
take care of. When the eggs were 
hatched, the cuckoo-bird came back 
and said — 

Youne Kine (In a rage): We are not 
interested in birds and nests. This is 
the Court! (All look up but pay little 
heed to the dignity of the court as they - 
take their places.) 

MaGIsTraTE: Call the court to order! 

Guarps: The King holds court! Silence. 
The King holds court! 

Prime Minister: Now then, Lords 
and Ladies of the court, we are here 
to listen to the Maiden’s decision. 
She has spent a month with us. 

Lorp: And such a month! Such fun! 

Lavy: The whole palace is changed. It’s 
so much merrier. 





Prime Minister: That is true. I have 


been looking up the lineage of our 
Maiden, and I find that she is really 
of a very noble family, so I see no 
reason to object to her accepting our 
Young King’s hand. So come, your 
Majesty, ask your question quickly. 
Merely a matter of form, you under- 
stand, because of our agreement. 
Younc Kine: Look how they crowd 
about her . . . smile at her. . . They 
want her to stay whether I do or 
not. Well, Maiden, today we are 
about to ask you whether or not you 
would stay here, and... (He 
hesitates. ) 
Lapy: Of course she’ll stay. Won’t you, 
Maiden? Tell her to stay. 
Marpen: You forget. You do not tell 
me to stay. I make up my own mind 
about that. Remember the bargain? 
I come and go as I please. Remember 
the bargain? And I accept you or 
not as I please. Remember the bar- 
gain? Well, then, I have made up 
my mind. I am going to satay, and I 
am going to marry the Young King 
.. Maybe... (All crowd about her 
again. The YounG Kine is sulky.) 
Youne Kine (To himself): Look how 
they hang upon every word... . I 
might as well be a slave or a statue 
for all they ever see me or listen to 
me... well... I’m going into the 
garden. (He leaves the room unhappy 
and seen by none save the MAIDEN. 
She has been watching him while talk- 
ing to cthers.) 
Marpen: Go with your King. It will be 
cooler in the garden. (All exit but the 
PRIME MINISTER.) 
Prime MInisTeER: What do you sup- 
pose is the matter with the King? 


Marpen: Yes 


MaIpEN: That’s a simple riddle to 


answer. He’s unhappy because people 
have stopped calling him clever, and 
wonderful. He wants to be praised 
for the things you think of for him. 
He wants to order us all about and 
he wants us to like being ordered. 


Prime Minister: He is the King, you 


know. 

...I1know.. . (She 
sighs) ... 1 know. Poor spoiled King, 
who can’t answer his own questions 
without making a fuss about it! Now 
look at him out there in the garden 
moving away from the poor little 
court ladies just because they aren’t 
all bowing and scraping to him any 
more! (YounG KING enters.) 


Youne Kina: Why are you here? Why 


don’t you go into the garden with 
the others? 


Marpen: I find it warm outside. 
Youne Kine: Warm! Do you forget 


how warm it used to be on your hill- 
side where you planted cabbages and 
carrots? Aren’t you forgetting a 
great deal these last few days? You 
are even forgetting who I am. You 
think I’m just nothing at all. The 
whole court will soon forget I am 
their King. When you speak, they 
gasp. When you smile, they laugh. 
When you sigh, they weep. They are 
like waves that come and go with 
the moon . . . and you are the moon! 
You might as well know the truth. 
I’m tired of the whole thing. 


Maipen: I thought you would be tired 


of it, long before this. But a bargain 
is a bargain, and the day isn’t over 
until sunset, so let’s keep it until... 


Youne Kine: You and your bargains! 


Your everlasting bargains! (He ezits 
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and the Maiwen watches truly sad 
and troubled.) 

MarpEN: Poor Young King! Will he 
never understand? He can’t bear to 
have others admired. He is sick and 
miserable because the stupid court 
no longer flatters him. Oh sir, I think 
I’ll go back to my hillside. It’s much 
fairer and lovelier there. Then things 
can be as they were before I came. I 
didn’t mean to upset everything. 

PriME MINisTeR (Trying to comfort 
her as she sinks into the Kina’s chair 
and begins to cry): You are a very 
fortunate maiden to have that sunny 
hillside. Remember that the King has 
to be here, whether he likes it or not. 
I know he is going to find it very dull 
after you have gone. The whole court 
will keep asking for you, you know. 
They have all grown very fond of 
you, my clever little maiden. 

MaIpEN: I'll leave this court before 
sunset, and I’ll go as I came too... 
in my own clothes . . . and I’ll take 
what I want when I go, too. 

Prime Minister: And what will that 
be? 

MaIpEN: Arrange to have the carriage 
and the horses outside as soon as 
possible. Meet me by the throne 
room and I’ll tell you what to pre- 
pare for me to take. (Prime Min- 
ISTER evils. MAIDEN sings) 

Oh, who will ever my true friend be, 

Whether I will or no? 

And who will travel the roads with 
me, 

And go wherever I go? 

(Youne Kine and MaGIsTRATE 

enter.) 

Youne Kine: I don’t know who he will 
be, but I wish him luck when he fol- 


lows you, poor thing. 

MaAIneENn: Yes sir. . . of course, sir. . 
quite right. (She bows out in mock 
respect, leaving YOUNG KING furious. 
MAGISTRATE listens to her as she 
passes him and whispers to him. Then 
he signals Guarps to follow her.) 

Youne Kina: What did she say to you? 
What does she want? 

MaGIstTRaTE: She asked me to help her 
to get ready the things she wants to 
take. I sent the guards to help her. 

Youne Kina: For once in my life I 
gave my own verdict myself. Look 
at the trouble I’ve caused. I’ll listen 
to you and the Prime Minister at all 
times from no on, Sir, for I never 
want another mistake like this one! 
Conceited thing with her witty mind! 

MaGIsTRATE: I was wrong about your 
verdict. It really was a very good 
one. I think it high time you made 
more decisions yourself, my King. 
(Enter Guarps who are carrying a 
tray of food which they place upon the 
table.) What’s the meaning of this? 
Since when have we eaten in this 
room and at this hour? 

Ist GuarD: The Maiden, Sir. 

2nv Guarp: She ordered it, Sir. 

MacIsTrATE: She is going too far in- 
deed! I’ll speak to her about this. 
(He leaves by one door as MAIDEN 
enters the other. She is dressed as she 
was in the first scene. The PRIME 
MINISTER is with her.) 

MaIpEN: My things are all ready, you 
see. I’m going as I came, old dress 
and all. Don’t be sad any more. I’m 
going even before sunset. 

Youna Kine (Lamely): I’m sorry that 
it didn’t all come out right. Of 
course, it’s going to be quite quiet 
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about the court, but I must say you 
were very clever to ask me to wait 
this month before making a decision. 

Prime Minister: It will seem very 
quiet and dull indeed. 

MalIpEN: But, oh, so peaceful. And I'll 
be peaceful too up on the hillside of 
my little cottage. It’s very nice there. 
The sounds of birds, and the brook, 
and the wind in the grove will be 
restful after the chatter of the court. 
And there’ll be no stuffy dresses, 
either .. . and no silly shoes! 

Youne Kina: Well . . . I guess it’s best 
to say farewell and have done with it. 

MAIDEN: Quite the best. I can’t say 
I’m altogether happy about having 
done with it, as you say, but we'll 
part friends anyway. And on that, 
let’s have this small supper together. 
I would like something to eat before 
taking the long climb up the hill. 
Come and break bread with me, as 
we peasants say among ourselves. 

Prime Minister: Yes, come, your 
Majesty, and part company at a 
feast. The Maiden wishes to go be- 
fore the Lords and Ladies return. 

Younc Kina: I'll take a little wine, 
then .. . and a cake. 

MarIpEN: Not cake and wine, your 
Majesty, but a goblet of fine goats’ 
milk and a piece of cheese, and a 
slice of country brown bread, for 
I’ve a longer walk than cake and 
wine will carry me on. (Jn silence 
the Guarps wait upon them and the 
three eat evidenily absorbed in the 
parting. The Guarps alone seem rest- 
less as though waiting for some kind of 
signal.) 

Youne Kine: This really tastes won- 
derful, Maiden. You know, you 


might come and visit me sometimes. 


MalIpeEn: Better to have you come up 


the hillside and see my kingdom 
from my doorsill. Better come up 
for more milk and cheese, and honey 
too. I’ll say a little charm so you’ll 
have to come! You must close your 
eyes and drink this milk whilst I say 
it. It’s a way the peasants have 
when they want their guests to come 
to them. (The Kina closes his eyes. 
The Prime Minister hands the 
MAIDEN a paper of powder which she 
drops into the milk and then she hands 
the goblet to the Kina.) 
You must ever my true friend be, 
Whether you will or no, 
With a hearty welcome when you 
come 
And a Godspeed when you go. 


Youne Kina: I like that .. . say it 


again. You must my true friend be 
. .. What comes next? (As MaIpENn 
speaks, the Youna KinG falls over on 
table in sleep. The Guarps and PRIME 
MINISTER watch closely.) 


MAIDEN: 


You must ever my true friend be 
Whether you will or no... 

With a hearty welcome .. . Oh, 
quick, the ropes. . . . When you 
come... Tie him up and get him out 
of here. . . . And a Godspeed... 
there . . . fine. Now get him to the 
carriage before anyone sees us. Come 
on, Prime Minister. You can bring 
the legal papers and things. (The 
Guarps start to lift the Kine who is 
tied up. As they lift him, one of them 
bumps against him. The milk upsets 
and some of it splashes on the Kina’s 
face. He stirs and the motion seems to 
wake him up) Oh, he’s waking up. . . 
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Youna Kine: What’s this . 


he didn’t drink much of the milk 
after all. Whatever will we do now? 
PrimE MInNisTerR (70 GuaRD): You 
clumsy creature! Now we are in a 
queer fix. Get those ropes off him .. . 
too late . . . let them alone. 
. . trouble 
. oh, my head! What’s this all 
about? (Now fully conscious) I say, 
what’s the meaning of this? Get 
these ropes off! I’ll have you all in 
dungeons. (Now aware of the PRIME 
MINISTER and turns to him) Even 
you! Call the Magistrate . . . call the 
soldiers . . . 
Prime Minister: No, your Majesty, 
we'll not call the Magistrate. And 
you'll not throw us in dungeons. 
You'll listen to me once more, and 
then you may pass your own verdicts 
forever. Maiden, show him your 
evidence, clearing you of any crime. 
MaIpEN (Showing parchment): See . . . 
our written agreement. By your own 
hand and seal it was promised that 
I could take with me whatever I 


self the fun of taking her fine new 
clothes, and the beautiful horse you 
gave her. She is taking the only 
worth-while thing in the palace. She 
wants only one thing, and she has 
every right to that one thing, for 
you yourself gave her that promise. 
Why do you suppose she tied you 
up? Why do you suppose she has 
your carriage waiting outside for 
you? To take you yourself, you stub- 
born blind thing. She only wants 
you! 


Youne Kine (Looks abashed for a 


minute and then begins to laugh. The 
others join in. A few CouRTIERS and 
the MAGISTRATE come to the entrances 
to peek in): She wanted the only 
worth-while thing .. . ha ha... me 
... She wants me .. . she’s staying 
with me. Maiden, I’ll go to your 
hillside with you whenever you wish, 
so long as you become my Queen 
and always help me give the ver- 
dicts. (Lorps and Lapigs have en- 
tered the room during this speech.) 


wished from the palace. 

Youna Kina: So you tricked me. . 
you would have left me here and 
then the pack of you would have 
walked off with the treasures of the 


MalIpEN: I'll stay forever and forever 
... On one condition. 

ALL: And that is? 

MaineEn: That he will sing the answer 
to the song! 


palace. Well, go on and take what ALL: 


you have chosen. (MAIDEN is crying) 
Don’t stand there whimpering and 
sniffling . . . and all that talk about 
you must ever my true friend be... 
Prime MInisTER: I must admit that 
you really are quite stupid. Why, 
the maiden is taking neither treasures 
nor riches. She is even refusing her- 


Oh, who will ever her true friend be 
Whether she will or no? 


MAIDEN and KInec: 


It’s I will travel the roads with you 
And go wherever you go. 
(Quick curtain) 


THE END 
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Part Three 


Grades 1, 2, 3 





The Littlest Far 


by Ella Stratton Colbo 


Characters 
THE LittLest Fir 
First Tay Fir 
Seconp TALL FIR 
MoTHER 
FATHER 
First CxILp 
Srconp CHILD 


Time: The Christmas season. 

SetTtTinG: Outside of home showing front 
door with the Litrtest Fir between 
two tall Firs near door. 

Ar Rise: Litriest Fir is in front of 


home between two taller firs. For a 
short time a sound of muffled sobbing 
is heard. 
Ist Tay Fir: 
Hark! I keep hearing the strangest 
sound, 
Like somebody crying, there on the 
ground. 
Be still, and tell me what you hear. 
The Littlest Fir is unhappy, I fear. 
(Sound of sobbing continues.) 
2nD Tau Fir (Urgently): 
Why, he really is crying! 
Oh, my! Oh, my! 
Bend down, bend down 
And ask him why! 
Ist Tatu Fir (Leaning slightly toward 
Litres? Fir): 
What is troubling you, little friend? 
I’d come down to see, but I cannot 
bend. 


2nD TALL Fir: 
Yes, tell us what’s hurting you, my 
dear. 
We can’t come down to hold your 
hand, 
But we can hear, and we'll under- 
stand, 
Litruest Fir (Unhappily): 
Oh, I’ve tried to grow, and I don’t 
know how. 
My top doesn’t come to your lowest 
bough. 
I’m all alone, and I feel so queer, 
Why, even the breeze doesn’t know 
I’m here. 
Ist Tatu Fir (Consolingly): 
There are many ways that being 
small 
Is better by far than being tall. 
2nD TALL Fir: 
Sometimes when the breeze gets very 
rough 
We’re afraid we won’t be strong 
enough! 
LitTLest Fir: 
But I want to be tall and straight like 
you. 
[ want to be tall, and busy too, 
Where the birds build nests, 
And the squirrels play, 
And the stars seem so close at the end 
of day. 
Really and truly, it’s hard to be 
Such a little, tiny, useless tree! 





ist TALL Fir: 
Tiny and useless’ Why that’s not 
true! 
We often speak of the good you do. 


2nD Ta. Fir: 
Remember those boys with a bee-bee 
gun, 
Who shot at a squirrel, just for fun? 
He was frightened and hurt, and he 
couldn’t climb, 
But you covered and hid him, just in 
time. 
ist TALL Fir: 
Those big boys searched in our 
branches tall, 
But they never noticed you so small. 
You saved his life, oh Littlest Fir. 
You saved his life, I’m very sure! 
Litr.est Fir (Thoughifully) : 
And he chattered his thanks 
When he scampered away. 
I was glad I was small 
That Autumn day! 
2nD TALL Fir: 
And 7 like to think of that wild 
Spring night 
When the Robin family got such a 
fright. 
Thunder and lightening filled the 
sky, 
And a birdling was blown from their 
nest so high. 
Ist TALL Fir: 
He might have died in the rain and 
storm, 
But with your small branches, so 
soft and warm, 
You reached right out and broke his 
fall. 
He was only scared, not hurt at all. 


LitrLest Fir (Happily): 
He often stops, as he’s flying by, 


To sing me a “‘thank you,” sweet and 
shy. 
[ see what you mean, 
And maybe you’re right. 
1 was glad I was little 
That wild Spring night! 
(Sound of Christmas carols being 
sung in distance.) 
2nD TALL Fir: 
Hush! 
Isn’t that our folks coming down the 
street, 
Talking and laughing and singing? 
They have boxes and bundles piled in 
their arms — 
What do you suppose they’re bring- 
ing? 
Ist Tauy Fir: 
Didn’t you know? They’re for Christ- 
mas Day. 
People buy presents and give them 
away. 
It’s the season of love, and peace on 
earth, 
When they celebrate the Christ 
Child’s birth. 
(Enter Morner, FatHer and two 
children, carrying many packages 
and singing last few lines of a Christ- 
mas carol. Continue walking toward 
house. Stop singing.) 
Ist CHILD: 
Oh, here we are, 
At our very own door, 
But I'd like to go back 
And shop some more! 
MOTHER: 
Well, my feet are tired, 
And I, for one, 
Am glad we’re home 
With our shopping done! 
FATHER: 
Yes, home looks mighty good to me— 





(Stops suddenly in front of LITTLEST 
Fir) 
And do you know what J think — 
That Littlest Fir’s just right to be 
Fixed up for an out-door Christmas 
tree. 
I'll get the lights, if you all agree. 
2nD CHILD: 
Daddy, we’ve never done that be- 
fore — 
Had a Christmas tree by our own 
front door! 
I’d like to share our Christmas fun, 
Oh, please, let’s trim the Littlest 
One. 
Ist CHILD: 
All who pass, as they come and go, 
Will look at our lighted tree and 
know 
That happy hearts keep Christmas 
here — 
That it’s shining out for the Christ 
Child dear. 
MOTEER: 
First bring your things in the house, 
and then 
You can all hurry right back out 
again. 
But you'll have to hurry, or dusk will 
fall. 
When dinner’s ready, you’ll hear me 
call. 
FATHER: 
We will have to work fast, 
Before long it will be 
Too dark to trim our out-door tree. 
(All hurry inside house.) 
Ist TALL Fir: 
Did you hear what they said? 
Won’t it be fun! 
They’re going to trim the Littlest 
One! 
LitrLest Fir (Waving about wildly): 


I’m so excited, I can’t stand still! 
Do you suppose they really will? 
2nD TALL Fir: 
Hush! Here they are! 
Now you'll soon see 
How it feels to be trimmed — 
A Christmas tree! 
(FATHER and children re-appear from 
the house. FATHER is carrying a 
string of Christmas tree lights.) 
FaTHEerR (Beginning to place lights on 
tree): 
We'll be through in a minute — 
This tree’s just right, 
So easy to reach and fasten each 
light. 
ist Cuitp (Paiting the branches of the 
LitrLest Fir): 
If I weren’t a child 
I’d choose to be 
A dear little, green little 
Christmas tree! 
FATHER: 
There! It’s finished — 
Now who'd like to go 
And turn the switch 
That will make it glow? 
2nD CHILD: 
I'll go! I'll go! 
Let me! Let me! 
I want to be first 
To light the tree! 
(Starts to run inside.) 
Ist CHILD: 
Yes, light it quickly! 
We'll wait to see 
What a beautiful sight 
Our fir will be. 
(Lights flash on. 1st CHILD comes 
racing back and all stand admiring the 
lighted tree.) 
MorueEr (Calls from inside house): 
Dinner is ready now, you three! 
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You'll have to leave your Christmas 
tree! 
FATHER: 
Come, we'll leave it here by itself to 
glow, 
We mustn’t keep Mother waiting, 
you know. 
Botu CHILDREN: 
Good night, Little Fir! You’re a 
beautiful sight! 
And you'll shine for the Christ Child, 
Christmas night. 
(All go inside house.) 


LitTLEsT Fir (Joyfully) : 
Oh, look at me, look at me, 
Covered with light! 
I’m glad I’m little 
This Winter night! 
Bors Fauu Firs: 
Oh, look at him, look at him, 
Covered with light! 
He’s glad he’s little 
This Winter night! 


THE END 


Sing a Song of Christmas 


by Karin Asbrand 


Characters 

8 CHILDREN 

2 PaGEs 

MoruHEer Goose 

Jack HORNER 

Op Kine CoLe 

FippLeRs THREE 

THE OLp WoMAN IN A SHOE 

QUEEN OF HEARTS 

Mary, Quire CoNnTRARY 

LitrLe Boy Bur 

PETER PUMPKIN EATER AND HIS WIFE 

LitrLe Miss Murret 

LitrTLeE Bo-PEEpP 

Settine: Mother Goose land. 

At Rise: The children are sitting cross- 
legged on the stage in a semi-circle. 
They all sing gaily: 

Sing a song of Christmas, a pocket 
full of rye, 
Four and twenty blackbirds baked 
in a pie. 
When the pie was opened the birds 


began to sing, 
Now wasn’t that a dainty dish to 
set before the king? 
(The two Paces come from right and 
left and stand, one on either side of 
Mother Goose door. First Pace blows 
a bugle as the second PaGE opens the 
door, and MotHer Goose steps out to 
center of stage. Children rise.) 
MorTHER GOOSE: 
Good day, good day to you, my 
dears. (She curtsies to children) 
And a right good day ’tis, too. 
And just because it’s Christmas 
I’ll bring good cheer to you. 


For I am Mother Goose, you know, 
(Curtsies again) 
And if you’ll only look 
I'll bring my little people 
To you from out the book. 
(First Pace blows bugle again, and 
second PaGE opens door while Jack 





HORNER comes running out, holding a 
huge pie made of paper. He sits down 
in a corner, right.) 
Jack HORNER: 
I’m little Jack Horner. 
I sit in my corner 
Eating my Christmas pie. 
I'll put in my thumb 
(He does so) 
And pull out a plum (Pulls out plum) 
Oh, my! What a good boy am I. 
First CuiLp (Gleefully): 
Is that the pie we sang about? 
If so, I’ll laugh and sing and 
shout. 
Jack HorNER: 
Well, maybe it is, but I don’t know. 
The King will tell you if ’tis so. 
(First Pace blows horn again, while 
second PaGE opens door, and OLD 
KinG Coe comes out, followed by his 
fiddlers three.) 
Oxtp Kine Coe (Bows low): 
Oh, me! Oh, my! Do I see a pie? 
And is it for me? If not, then why? 
(Jack Horner rises and sets pie be- 
fore him. He bows very low from the 
waist down.) 
Jack HorRNER: 
If you’d like to have it, ’tis yours, 
O King, 
But there are no blackbirds that 
will sweetly sing. 
It is only full of plums, rich and very 
sweet. 
Otp Kine Coe: Plums are much bet- 
ter than blackbirds to eat. 
First Fipp.er: 
Old King Cole was a merry old soul 
And a merry old soul was he. 
SeconpD FIppLer: 
He called for his pipe 
And he called for his bow] 


And he called for us fiddlers three. 
THIRD FIDDLER: 
And so we will make Christmas gay 
By fiddling! Fiddle-de-dee. 
(The three of them make a pretense of 
fiddling, while a record of some gay 
litile fiddled tune is played.) 
THE OLp WomMAN: 
I’m the old Woman who lives in a 
shoe. 
I’ve got so many children, I don’t 
know what to do. 
I could give them some broth with- 
out any bread 
And spank them all soundly and 
send them to bed. 
But seeing it’s Christmas, instead I 
will bake 
Some raspberry tarts and some 
nice sugar cake, 
Because it is Christmas, and really I 
know 
That children should have a good 
part in the show. 
So all of my children are wishing 
much joy 
To every little girl and boy. 
Seconp Giru (Claps her hands): 
I’ve read about you once or twice 
But I never knew you were so 
nice. 
(Second Pace blows horn, and first 
PaGE opens door while QUEEN OF 
HEARTS comes out to center, carrying a 
tray full of tarts.) 
QUEEN OF HEARTS: 
I’m the Queen of Hearts 
And I made some tarts 
To serve on Christmas Day. 
I’ll hide them now 
So the knave, I vow, 
Won’t carry them away. 
(She has deep pockets in her very long, 





very full gown into which she stuffs the 
tarts.) 
Turrp GIRL: 
The knave won’t touch those tarts, 
you bet, 
Because it’s Christmas. 
forget. 
QUEEN oF Hearts (Shakes her head): 
I’ll not take a chance on that royal 
knave. 

By hiding them, the tarts I'll save. 
(She goes to right of stage. The first 
PaGE blows bugle while second PaGE 
opens door. Mary, Quite Con- 
TRARY comes out to center.) 

Mary, Quire ConTRARY: 
I’m Mary, quite contrary, 

But my garden doesn’t grow 
Because, you see, it’s Christmas 

And the ground is covered with 

snow. 


He won’t 


But Christmas trees and flowers 

I’ve watered everywhere, 
Poinsettias and mistletoe 

To make your Christmas fair. 

FourtH Cuxitp (Coyly): 
I know what mistletoe is for. 

I’ hang some right over my door. 
(Second Pace blows bugle, while first 
PaGE opens door. LittrLe Bo-PEEp 
comes out to center.) 

LitrLE Bo-PEEp: 
I’m Little Bo-Peep, and I’ve lost my 
sheep 

And I don’t know where to find 

them. 
FirtaH CHILp: 
Leave them alone and they’ll come 
home 

Wagging their tails behind them. 
(First Pace blows bugle, while second 
Pace opens door, and Litre Boy 


BLUE comes out to center to stand be- 
side Bo-PEEp.) 
Littte Boy Buvur: 
Did I hear someone crying? 
O, dear, it’s you, Bo-Peep, 
Well, then, seeing it’s Christmas 
I’ll help you find your sheep. 


I’m Little Boy Blue, and I'll just 
blow my horn 
‘Cause the cow’s in the pasture, 
and your sheep are in the corn. 
(Blows a loud blast on horn) 
And now I’ll blow just once again 
To wish much joy and good will to 


men. 
(He blows the horn three times, or he 
can make a pretense of blowing horn 
while someone off stage blows ““O come 
all ye faithful’’ or some other carol.) 
Firta Cuinp: 
You’re very cute and very clever. 


And we will not forget you ever. 
(Hand in hand, Boy Buiur and Bo 
Prep go to left of stage. Second PaGE 
blows bugle and first Paar opens door. 
LitrLteE Miss Murret comes to 
center.) 

Miss Murret (Sets her tuffet down on 
stage and sits down on it. She has a 
toy spider on a thread which crawls up 
her dress. She pantomimes fear): 

I’m Little Miss Muffet. 

I sit on my tuffet 
Eating my curds and whey. 

Who’s afraid of a spider? 

Let him sit down beside her 

Because it’s Christmas today. 
(She curtsies, and goes to right of 
stage.) 

PreTer PumpKIN Eater: 

I’m Peter, Peter Pumpkin Eater. 

I had a wife, but couldn’t keep her. 
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I put her in this pumpkin shell, 
(Points to it) 
And then I kept her very well. 
(He opens door to pumpkin, and she 
steps out. He bows to her, and she 
curtsies to him. They may do a little 
dance together.) 
Srxtu Cuitp (Claps hands): 
If I had my choice, I’d always choose 
To spend my Christmas with 
Mother Goose. 
SEVENTH CHILD: 
It is such jolly fun to play 
With Mother Goose people every 
day. 
MOorTHER GOOsE: 
That’s why my little people 


Have come to play with you 
And wish you Merry Christmas 
And a Happy New Year, too. 
(She curtsies deeply to them.) 
E1cHTH CHILD: 
And all the little children 
Who have played with you today 
Return your friendly wishes 
For a Christmas, glad and gay. 
(All sing ‘Sing a Song of Christmas” 
as the PaGrs again open the door, and 
hold it open. All the characters march 
once around the stage and out through 
door center.) 


THE END 


A Christmas Criss Gross 
by Helen L. Howard 


Characters 
Merry, the littlest 
Terry, the middle-sized 
Berry, the biggest 

ScENE 1 

SettinG: Jn the children’s room. 

Time: The day before Christmas. 

At Rise: Merry, Terry and Berry 
are sitting at the table making out 
their Christmas lists. 

Merry: How do you spell dog? 

Terry: C—A-T. 

Berry: That isn’t dog, Terry, that’s 
the way to spell cat. I don’t know 
how to spell dog, though. 

Terry: Just draw a picture of a dog, 
Merry, Santa Claus will know what 
you mean. 

Merry: Yes, 


I’ll draw a_ picture. 
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(Draws) There, does that look like a 
dog? 

Berry: It looks sorta like a donkey to 
me. Cut down the ears a little. 
(Merry changes ears.) 

TERRY: Now it looks like a dog, Berry, 
doesn’t it? 

Berry: Yes, that will do. 

Merry: My list is almost as long as my 
stocking. 

Terry: Mine, too. 

Berry: So is mine. 

Merry: Now what do we do? 

Terry: We pin the lists to our stock- 
ings. 

Berry: And tonight we hang our 
stockings by the fireplace and Santa 
Claus comes and fills them. 








By 


Merry (Thoughifully): But who fills 
Santa’s stocking? 

Terry: I never thought of that! 

BerrRY: Maybe Santa Claus never 
hangs up his stocking. 

Merry: I know. Let’s fix a stocking 
and fill it for Santa Claus. 

TERRY: But we don’t know where he 
lives. 

Berry: We could leave it here for him, 
and when he comes to fill our stock- 
ings he would find his. How much 
money do we have? 

Merry: I’ll get my bank. (Does so.) 

Terry: And I’ll get mine. (Does so.) 

Berry: I'll see how much I have. 
(Does so. Children shake money from 
banks.) 

Merry (Counts out loud): 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11. I have 11 pennies. 
Will that buy a candy cane for Santa 
Claus? 

Terry: Yes, and a penny left over for 
a sucker. I’m sure Santa will like 
candy. I have 25 cents. I’ll get Santa 
Claus a nice, big handkerchief. 

Berry: And I have 49 cents. I’ll buy a 
pair of warm red socks for Santa. 
Come on, get your coats, caps and 
ear muffs on. It’s cold outside. 
(Children begin to put on wraps.) 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


ScENE 2 

SetrinG: The same; almost midnight. 

At Rise: There is a fire in the fireplace. 
Three small stockings with lists pinned 
to them and one large empty stocking 
are hanging from the mantel. MERRY, 
Terry and Berry are asleep near 
the fireplace. The clock strikes twelve 
after curtains open. 


Berry (Rubbing eyes): I must have 
gone to sleep! It’s just midnight. 
(Leans over and shakes Terry and 
Merry) Terry! Merry! Wake up! 
It’s nearly time for Santa Claus to 
come! 

Terry (Sits up and rubs eyes): What- 
ever shall we tell him? 

Merry (Waking up) : Poor Santa Claus. 

Berry: I don’t know how to explain. 
It’s all criss-crossed up. (Sound of 
sleigh bells.) 

Merry: What’s that? 

Terry: It sounds like sleigh bells! 

Berry: It must be Santa Claus! 
(Santa Criaus enters. He goes to fire- 
place to fill stockings from the pack he 
carries on his back. He discovers 
children.) 

Santa: Here, here! What’s this? Why 
aren’t you three in bed? 

Merry: You see, Santa Claus — 

Terry: It’s hard to tell you — 

Berry: We stayed up to explain — 
we’re all criss-crossed up! 

Santa: Here Berry, you’re the biggest. 
You tell me what this is all about. 
What is criss-crossed up? 

Berry: Christmas is. (PointstoSanta’s 
stocking) You see, Santa, we thought 
you didn’t have anyone to fill your 
stocking so we thought we would. 

Santa: Now isn’t that kind and 
thoughtful of you! 

Merry: But we can’t fill it now. 

Terry: There’s nothing to put in it. 

Berry: You see we went to the store 
and got presents. But we got all 
mixed up. It’s a Christmas Criss 
Cross. 

Merry: I had eleven cents. I bought 
a candy cane and a sucker for your 
stocking, Santa, but a woman came 





in and said her little sick girl wanted 
a candy cane and a sucker for Christ- 
mas. But she didn’t have any money 
—and so, Santa, I gave her your 
candy. 

Terry: I had twenty-five cents, Santa, 
and I bought a nice big handerchief 
for you. But on my way home I met 
a little boy who was crying. When I 
asked him what the trouble was, he 
said he didn’t have any present for 
his Daddy who had just come home. 
So I gave him your handkerchief. 

Berry: And I had forty-nine cents, 
Santa, and I got a pair of warm red 
socks for you. But an old man who 
was bare-footed knocked at the 
door, and I gave the socks to him. 

Santa: Well, what fine presents! Thank 
you, Merry, Terry and Berry. 

Merry: But we don’t have any pres- 
ents for you, Santa. 

Terry: Don’t you understand? We 
gave them away. 

Berry: See your stocking is empty. 

Santa: Don’t you know the little 





rhyme about how to give Santa a 

gift? 
“If you would make a gift to Santa, 
(No Criss-Cross; it’s plain as it can 
be) 
You give a gift to someone 
Who needs it more than he.” 

Merry: Then I gave you a present 
when I gave the woman your candy 
for her little sick girl. 

Terry: And I gave you a present when 
I gave the boy your handkerchief for 
his Daddy. 

Berry: And my present was giving the 
bare-footed man your socks. Now I 
understand. 

Aut Turee: It isn’t a Criss-Cross 
Christmas any more! 

Santa: Hustle off to bed, you three. 
No peeking! Merry Christmas, 
Merry, Terry and Berry! 

CHILDREN: Merry Christmas, Santa 
Claus. (Children run out of room. 
Santa Cravus chuckles as he reads the 
lists and begins to put toys in stock- 
ings.) 

THE END 


Candy Canes 


by Claribel Spamer 


Characters 
Santa CLAUS 
Beppo, an elf 
Cup, another elf 
Dorortay, a little girl 
GRANDFATHER 


ScENE 1 
SetrTinc: A wood. 
At Rise: Santa enters followed by 
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Beppo. Santa is carrying a bag 
which he opens and from which he 
takes out a letter. He sits on the 
stump and reads it. 


Santa (Quoting): “And Santa dear, 


please give me something brand 
new. I have a doll already. I have 
skates — ” (Looking up and scratch- 
ing his head) My word, this child has 
everything! 
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Beppo (Annoyed): Skip her then. Her 
folks are rich. They'll give her 
things. 

Santa (Thoughtfully): No, I never skip 
anyone. If I could just invent some- 
thing new. (Cup enters and gives 
Santa another letter) What? Still 
another? (Opens it and reads) ‘‘Dear 
Santa, I would like more than any- 
thing else to have some candy — 
some very special candy, because I 
don’t get sweets very often.’’ Poor 
little girl! She has so few toys too. 
Her daddy hasn’t much money. 

Curp (Cheerfully): We’ve lots of choco- 
lates, peppermints, and lemon drops 
this year. Beppo and I made an 
extra thousand. 

Santa (Rubbing his chin): I'd like to 
think of something even better. 
(Getting up) But I must go back to 
my doll-making. (Sighs) I love my 
work, but it certainly is getting to be 
a problem, with so many children 
nowadays. 

Beppo (Sympathetically): Poor Santa! 
(Trying to cheer him) But we fin- 
ished painting the wagons, Santa! 

Cire: Can we do anything about the 
candy? 

Beppo: Or make something for the rich 
girl? 

Santa (Hopefully): Yes, maybe you 
can! Try to invent something new 
for Christmas, something to eat, 
something sweet. Then I can give it 
to both girls and other children too. 
I can treat them all alike. (Exits, but 
drops a red mitten as he does so.) 

Cup (Whistling): Phew! We asked for 
it that time! 

Beppo (Cutting a caper): 

Something new and something sweet, 





Something children like to eat. 

That’s a riddle, I confess, 

Which I am at a loss to guess. 

Cure: Sh! Someone’s coming! (They 
hide behind two trees. Dorotuy and 
GRANDFATHER enter. GRANDFATHER 
is leaning on Dorotuy’s arm.) 

Dorotuy: Sit down here and rest, 
Grandfather. (Helps him to sit on the 
stump.) 

GRANDFATHER (Rubbing his back): My, 
but I’m tired! If we could only find 
my cane. 

Dorotruy: Are you sure you lost it 
here? 

GRANDFATHER: Well, after I took my 
snooze in a grove of trees, I could 
find it nowhere, but I can’t remem- 
ber if this was the grove or not. 

Dorotuy (Sitting beside him): Oh 
dear. (See Santa’s mitten on the 
ground) Look, a red mitten! (Picks it 
up) With a white cuff! Santa’s! 

GRANDFATHER (Looking at it): Do you 
really think so? 

Dorotuy: Of course. It is nearly 
Christmas. He must be somewhere 
near. After all, he has to see what 
children want. I shall write him a 
letter and leave it here for him. 
(Takes out a pad and pencil and 
writes while Beppo and Cup peek at 
her.) There. 

GRANDFATHER: What did you ask him 
for, Dorothy? 

Dororuy (Smiling): That’s a secret. 
But it’s something nice. Are you 
rested now? 

GRANDFATHER (Getting up stiffly): Yes, 

I think so. Let’s go on. (DorotHy 

places the mitten and note on the 

stump. They exit, and Brrro and 

Cup come out from hiding. Beppo 





picks up the note and reads it.) 

Beppo: Clip, listen. Can you beat this? 
(Reads) ‘‘Dear Santa. Don’t give me 
any toys or sweets this year. All I 
want is a good strong cane.” 

Curr: For her grandfather! Poor little 
kid. 

Beppo: She deserves twice as many 
toys as most kids. Let’s go make the 
cane. 

Curp: And not do the job Santa asked 
of us? 

Beppo: That’s right. I almost forgot. 
(Snaps fingers) Say! I’ve an idea. 
Cup (Excited): What is it? (SANTA re- 
enters, unnoticed ‘by the elves. He 
looks for his mitten. Sees it, and picks 

ut and the note up. Reads the note.) 

Beppo: We'll not only make a cane for 
Dorothy’s grandfather; we'll make 
her one too—of candy! Pepper- 
mint candy! All striped red and 

white! 





Cup (Slapping Beppo on the shoulder) : 
Wonderful! And that is something 
brand new for the rich girl — 

Beppo: And a very special sweet for the 
poor little girl — 

Santa (Enthusiastically): And for all 
children. I can hang them on their 
Christmas trees too. Beppo, you are 
a genius. 

Beppo (Beaming): Thanks, Santa. 

Cup (Dreamily): We'll make big canes 
and little ones, fat ones and thin 
ones — 

Santa (Starting offstage): Come on, 
then. (Beppo and Culp start to follow 
him.) 

Beppo (As he exits): And maybe we 
can make three little extra ones, just 
for Clip and you and me, Santa. 

Santa (Laughing): Why not? Three 
big extra ones. 


THE END 
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Part Four 


Vocational Guidance Play 





Girl Wanted 


by Marguerite Fellows Melcher 


Characters 

A GIRL, nondescript 

MARIAN BAKER, young, assertive 

Her Moruer, domineering 

Miss MANNING, head of Lacy’s De- 
partment Store Employment Office 

Miss Smita, secretary to Miss Manning 

Sapre Fincu, slangy, limited in scope, 
but unaffected and genuine 

JESSAMINE WITHERS, overdressed and 
over-mannered. Sure of herself and 
her ability 

Mary SULLIVAN, quiet, unassuming, 
but self-confident and purposeful 

SETTING: Outer and inner rooms of 
Lacy’s Department Store Employ- 
ment Office. 

At Rise: Miss MANNING is seated be- 
hind her desk on left side of stage. A 
Girt is just rising from chair in front 
of desk. On right of stage (outer office) 
MaRIAN Baker and her MOTHER are 
waiting on back bench. 

Miss MANNING: We'll let you know to- 
morrow. 

31RL: Thank you, Miss Manning. 
Goodbye. (She goes out through cor- 
ridor and outer office and exit. Miss 
SmituH goes into inner office and lays 
paper on Miss MANNING’s desk, then 
exits to corridor. The mother and 
daughter eye GIRL curiously as she 
passes through room, but she ignores 
them. Miss MANNING makes notes on 
a sheet of paper.) 


Marin: Do you s’pose she got a job? 

Moruer: How should I know? Stop 
fidgeting, and tuck your scarf in. 

Marian: But mother, everybody wears 
it this way. It’s the style. 

Moruer: I don’t care who wears it that 
way. It looks common. Here. I'll 
fix it. (She tucks it inside her daugh- 
ter’s coat, the girl submitting unwill- 
ungly.) 

Marian: I don’t see why you had to 
come with me, anyway. Nobody 
else has their mother with them. 

Moruer: It never does a girl any harm 
for people to know she has a mother 
to look after her interests. 

Marian: But mother — it’s me that’s 
getting the job! (Enter Sapir Fincu. 
She is wearing a scarf similar to 
MarIAn’s and has very red finger- 
nails. Martian looks at her wistfully, 
and her mother disapprovingly. Sap1E 
is conscious of their scrutiny as she 
seats herself with a flounce at upper 
end of front bench.) 

MorueErR (In stage whisper): You see! 
And just look at those finger nails! 
(Enter Miss Smita from left.) 

Miss Saitx (7'0 Sapre): Good morn- 
ing. Did you have an appointment? 

Sapre: No. Why, did I need one? 

Miss Smita (Pleasantly): Oh, no; it 
just saves time for you. (She mo- 
tions to MaRIAN who rises nervously, 
followed by her Moruer.) 





Miss Smitru: This young lady first, 
please. One at a time. 

Motuer (Coming on with determina- 
tion): I wish to go in with her. I’m 
her mother. (She brushes past Miss 
Smitu, pushing her daughter ahead of 
her. Saprie looks after them, open- 
mouthed, as they go out left.) 

Sapie: Say, can you feature that! 
Mama has to tag along! 

Miss Saitu: I'll take your name now, 
to save time. 

SapiE: It’s Sadie Finch, 220 Doe St., 
Hoboken. (Miss Smita writes it 
down on pad of paper, then goes out. 
MaRIAN and her MOTHER have en- 
tered Miss MANNING’s office, and 
stand waiting for her to look up and 
speak.) 

Miss Manninc: Good morning — Oh! 
Didn’t Miss Smith tell you to come 
in singly? 

Marian: Yes — but — 
foTHER: I’m her mother. 

Miss Mannine: Oh! (She looks at them 
both for a moment without speaking. 
At this point, JESSAMINE WITHERS 
enters She eyes 
Sapie disparagingly, then goes to sit 
at lower end of back bench at farthest 
point from her.) Isn’t your daughter 
old enough to be trusted to eome 
alone? 

Marian: That’s just what I was trying 
to tell her — 

Moruer: Of course I trust her; but I 
feel she should have the benefit .of 
my experience and judgment in her 
choice of her first business position. 
(Miss Smitu has entered inner room 


outer room right. 


at this moment and is standing near 
entrance. Her eye-brows lift ironically 
at this.) 
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Miss MANNING: My dear lady, we feel 
in this office that if a girl is old 
enough to fill a position, she is old 
enough to come alone to apply for it. 

Marian (Almost in tears): It’s just 
what I told you — 

Moruer: I cannot agree with you, 
Miss — 

Miss MAnninG: I’m sorry; but it so 
happens that we are very busy today 
and have no time to argue the point. 
If your daughter cares to come back, 
alone, another day, I shall be glad to 
talk with her. (She goes back to her 
writing.) 

Moruer: But —I have never been 
treated so before. It’s an outrage — 

Marian: Mother, come. 

Miss Smitu: I will make an appoint- 
ment for you for another time, if you 
would like. Wait a minute. (She 
lays paper on desk, then leads the two 
out into corridor. Meanwhile, Mary 
SULLIVAN enters outer room. She 
bows pleasantly to Sapre who smiles 
in return. As Mary takes her seat at 
lower end of front bench, she bows also 
to JESSAMINE, who barely acknowl- 
edges it.) 

Mary (To Sadie): Is there someone in 
there now? 

Sapir: Yeah. Two of them. A girl and 
her mother! Can you tie that? 

Mary: Maybe they’re both looking for 
jobs. 

Sapre: I don’t think so. Here they 
come. (Enter Martan and _ her 
Moruer, pass through room and out 
door right. Martian has evidently been 
crying. Mary looks sympathetic, 
SADIE, curious, and JESSAMINE 8u- 
perior. Enter Miss Smiru.) 

Miss Situ (to Mary): Are you Mary 


Si 
Mar 
Misi 





Sullivan? 

Mary: YEs. 

Miss Smiru: Will you come in, please. 

JESSAMINE: What about me? I’ve been 
here longer than she has. I thought 
it was a case of first come, first 
served. 

Miss Smita: In that case, the other 
young lady would go in first. Did 
you have an appointment? 

JESSAMINE: No, but — 

Miss Smitu: Miss Sullivan has an ap- 
pointment. 

JESSAMINE: I didn’t know you could 
make an appointment. I could have 
done it if I had known. I have other 
appointments this morning — 

Mary: I’m willing to wait. It does 
seem fairer, since she got here first. 

Miss Samir: If you are really in no 
hurry, Miss Sullivan — (JEssaAMINE 
rises complacently as Mary assents.) 


I’ll let Miss Finch go first. She came 


first. (JESSAMINE sinks back with 
gesture of annoyance. Sapte turns to 
Mary.) 

Sabie: That O.K. with you? 

Mary: Perfectly. (Miss SmitH goes out, 
followed by Sapir. Mary takes book 
out of brief case and reads. JEssa- 
MINE cranes neck to see title, then sits 
back with show of indifference. SADIE 
enters inner office. Miss MANNING 
looks up at her.) 

Miss MANNING: Good morning. Will 
you sit down there, please. (Sapre 
sits.) What kind of a job are you 
looking for, Miss Finch? 

SapIE: Oh — any kind of a job. Selling, 
typing, telephone, most anything. 

Miss MANnninG: Have you had ex- 
perience in all of these? 

SapiE: Sure, some. I studied typing in 


high school, and — 

Miss Mannina: Did you graduate 
from High School? 

SapiE: No. I went two years, and then 
I got kind of tired studying — you 
know. Studying’s so lonesome — 
what I mean, you have to do it by 
yourself. So I quit school and got a 
job as a telephone girl. 

Miss Mannine: Why did you leave 
that job? 

Sap1eE: I was so sick of saying “number, 
please,” “excuse it, please,” to 
people I never saw. And hearing 
bits of conversations and never 
knowing what came next — 

Miss MANNING: You like being with 
people, don’t you? 

Sapre: Sure. I guess most everybody 
does. 

Miss Mannina: Not everybody. Did 
you ever do any selling? 

Sapre: A little. Not as much as I’d 
like. 

Miss Manninc: Where were you? 

Sapie: In the five and dime. 

Miss Mannina: Why did you leave 
there, if you liked it? 

Sapie: Well, you see — a girl doesn’t 
have a chance to make any big sales 
there — only little ones. And there’s 
no future there. You can’t show 
what you might do if you had a 
chance. And there’s no place to go 
if you did. I don’t know as you get 
what 1 mean — 

Miss Mannina: I think I do. Why 
didn’t you say in the first place that 
you’d rather sell? 

Sabie: Why — because — because I 
guess I thought I wouldn’t have 
anything to say about what kind of 
a job I got. 





Miss MANNING: We always try to give 
girls the kind of work they will like. 
People work better if they enjoy 
what they are doing. Don’t they? 

SapiE: You bet. I’d love to sell 
in a store like this — if you thought 
I could. 

Miss MANNING: We'll give you a trial 
—and the rest will be up to you. 
Miss Smith — 

SapiE: Oh, thank you. 
SMITH. ) 

Miss MANNING: Tell Miss Finch where 
to report for work on Monday. 
(Miss SMITH and leads the 


Gee! 


(Enter Miss 


nods 


beaming Sapre out of the room. On 
the right side of stage, JESSAMINE 
fidgets irritably in her seat, and Mary 
reads calmly. Miss SmitxH and Sapre 
enter outer room from corridor, and 
SaDIE crosses toward door right. As 
she passes bench she smiles gaily at 


Mary.) 

Sapie: I got a job! 

Mary: Congratulations. 

SaprE: Thanks. Wish you luck, too. 
(She goes out.) 

Miss SmitH: Would you like to come 
next, Miss Sullivan? (JESsAMINE 
gives an angry flounce.) 

Mary. (Turning courteously to JEssa- 
MINE): You are in a hurry. Go ahead 
in if you want to. If it’s all right? 
(She turns back questioningly to Miss 
SMITH. JESSAMINE rises with alac- 
rity. Miss Smiru eyes her coldly, but 
allows her to go, following after. .JEs- 
SAMINE murmurs a_ perfunctory 
“Thank you” to Mary and erits left. 
Mary goes back to her book. JEssa- 
MINE and Miss SMITH enter room.) 

JESSAMINE: Good morning. I’ve come 
to see about — 
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Miss MANNING: Are you Miss Sulli- 
van? 

JESSAMINE: No; but — 

Miss Smita: Miss Sullivan offered to 
let her come in first as she was in a 
hurry. 

Mis3 Mannine: I see. Sit down, 
please. What is your name? 

JESSAMINE: Jessamine Withers. I’ve 
heard this store so well spoken of — 

Miss MANNING: What kind of work 
are you interested in, Miss Withers? 

JESSAMINE: Oh, I can do any kind. 
I’m willing to fill in most anywhere 
while I’m learning the ropes — 

Miss MANNING (With faint sarcasm): 
That is very kind of you. 

JESSAMINE: I beg pardon? 


Miss MANNING: Just what position is 
it you are aiming at, after you — 
“learn the ropes?” 

JESSAMINE: Department head, or 
buyer. I wouldn’t be interested in 
anything that didn’t lead definitely 
to a good-salaried job. —Oh, of 
course I might have to begin with a 
small amount. In fact, I’d expect to, 
I suppose; but — 

Miss Mannina: In other words, the 
only thing that interests you about 
your job is the probable salary to 
which you may speedily attain? 

JESSAMINE: Well naturally, no one 
works for nothing. 

Miss Mannina: Naturally. And it is 
equally natural for a business con- 
cern to expect to get its money’s 
worth out of its employees. What 
makes you think you would be able 
to give value for value received. 

JESSAMINE: No one has ever com- 
plained of the quality of my work. 





Miss ManninG: What have you done 
previously? 

JESSAMINE: Last year I was reception- 
ist in a large insurance office. 

Miss MANNING: Why did you leave 
there? 

JEsSAMINE: The office force was re- 
organized. 

Miss MannrinG: And you were dropped? 

JESSAMINE: The woman just over me 
was jealous of me on account of 
my — 

Miss Mannina: What did you do after 
that? 

JESSAMINE: Then I was one of the 
hostesses in a Radio City restaurant 
— till one of the managers wanted 
the job for his daughter. (She 
laughs sarcastically.) Pull certainly 
makes a lot of difference. 

Miss Mannina: I see. What makes 
you think you are qualified to be- 
come a department head in a retail 
store such as this one? 

JESSAMINE: You can see for yourself 
that I have enough style and dignity 
to be able to handle the other girls, 
and impress the customers. 

Miss Manninc: I’m afraid that is not 
enough, Miss Withers. We require 
more than that in this store. I 
would suggest that you look some- 
where else. 

JESSAMINE: You— you mean you 
don’t want me? 

Miss ManninG: I am sorry to say that 
is my meaning. 

JESSAMINE (Rising in anger): Well! 
Everybody told me when I said I 
was coming here, that nobody could 
get anywhere in this store without 
pull. I didn’t believe them. Live 
and learn! (She gives her head an 


angry toss, and goes out hastily 
through corridor and across room 
right. Mary looks up in surprise as 
she swishes past and exits right. 
Enter Miss Smita from left.) 

Miss Situ: Now, Miss Sullivan. You 
have been very patient. 

Mary: Thank you. (She closes book 
unhurriedly, rises and follows Miss 
Smitu off and into room left.) 

Miss MANNING: Good morning, Miss 
Sullivan. Will you be seated, please. 

Mary: Good morning. Thank you. 
(She sits. Miss Mannina takes 
letter out of drawer, and opens it. 
Mary waits qutetly.) 

Miss MANNING: You say in your letter, 
Miss Sullivan, that you are particu- 
larly interested in interior decorat- 
ing. 

Mary: Yes, Miss Manning. 

Miss ManninG: Have you done any- 
thing in it— outside your year’s 
course of study at art school? 

Mary: I’ve done some experimenting 
at home, just for practice. And a 
friend of my mother’s saw the room 
I did and liked it so well that she 
asked me to do one for her. 

Miss Mannina: Did you do it? 

Mary: Yes; and she liked it. In fact 
she insisted on paying me something 
for my work, though I had told her 
I would do it for the experience. 

Miss MANNING: I see. Have you had 
business experience in other lines? 

Mary: Not much. I helped run the 
cafeteria when I was in high school 
and got my lunches free. But I 
haven’t worked in any office. 

Miss MANNING: I suppose you know 
you would have to begin selling in 
other departments. It would prob- 





ably be years before you got a chance 
to do anything creative, of your own, 
in the decorating field. 

Mary: I know. That’s what everyone 
tells me. But if I felt I was on the 
way, that would be something. And 
I could do outside studying. I 
really would work hard, Miss Man- 
ning. 

Miss MANNING: I am sure you would, 
Miss Sullivan. But there’s one thing 
more — (She hesitates. Mary looks 
worried. ) 

Mary: Yes, Miss Manning? 

Miss ManninG: I wonder whether you 
are aggressive enough to be success- 
ful selling. Why did you let those 
two girls come in here ahead of you? 
You were next on my book. 

Mary: Why — er — they seemed in a 
hurry. I was a little ahead of time. 

Miss Mannina: Yes. But it was you 
who had taken the trouble to ask for 
an appointment. They had not. It 
was your right to come in ahead of 


them. 

Mary: Yes, Miss Manning. | see. 

Miss ManninG: It is, unfortunately, 
perhaps, necessary to stand on your 
rights in the business world. Can 
you report for work Monday? 

Mary: Yes, Miss Manning. In what 
department? 

Miss ManninG: Miss Smith will ar- 
range that with you as you go out. 
Goodbye. 

Mary: Goodbye. And thank you. (She 
goes out into corridor. Miss MANNING 
returns to her writing. The door of 
outer opens suddenly, and 
Marian enters. She looks flushed but 
triumphant. She shuts door behind 
her with decision, and goes to sit at 
upper end of front bench. Her scarf is 
tied as flamboyantly as possible, out- 
side of her coat. She holds her head up 
with a newly independent air, as the 
curtain falls.) 
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THE END 
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Part Five 


Radio Play 





The Mayor's New Bridge 


by Hy Radin and Ted Kaufman 


Music: Nursery Theme — Establish — 
then fade under in B.G. and vn and 
out throughout script as advisable. 

NARRATOR (As if to children): 

There once lived a Mayor of some 
reputation — 

Who believed he deserved immortal- 
ization. 

So he summoned his councilors three, 

Whom he asked rather pompously: 

Mayor (pompously) : 

Gentlemen — who am /? 

NARRATOR: 

And the three wise men replied — 
As no one has since denied: 

ist Councitor (Sonorously): You are 
the foremost citizen of our tdéwn. 

2np Councitor (Eulogistically): The 
people’s choice — and of great re- 
nown. 

3rp Councitor (Jdolatrously): You 
are the Honorable Wardheel 
Brayer — 

ALL CounciLors: Our most illustrious 
Mayor! 

Mayor (Pompously) : 

Thank you — gentlemen — thank 
you. 

Your sentiments are most kind. 

And as I am of a mind 

To render some minor reciprocation 

For your and our people’s adulation— 

I suggest we build something that 
will be 
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An everlasting monument — (Drop 
voice) to me. 

Ist CouncrILor (Enthusiastically) : Mr. 
Mayor — we quite agree! 

2nD CouNcILOR (EHnthusiastically): As 
any wise man can see — 

3RD CouncILoR (Enthusiastically): It’s 
just what this town needs! 

Mayor (Eagerly): Good! Good! But 
give me some leads. . 

ALL Councitors (Weightily): Well. ..! 

Ist CouncrLor (Importantly): It must 
be as democratic as a copper penny. 

2nD CounciLoR (Catching on): More 
revolutionary than the spinning 
jenny. 

3RD CounciLor (Not to be outdone): 
And on a par— with a five cent 
cigar! 

Mayor (Pleased but still puzzled): Ex- 
cellent! Excellent! But what shall we 
construct? 

Ist CouNCILOR (Momentarily stumped): 
Ahem! . . . Your Honor — Dear 
Sir — 

2nD CouNcILOR (Coming to rescue): 
Upon this matter we must confer! 

3RD CouNnciILoR (Catching the cue): It 
— it does require some thought — 
but definitely! 

Mayor (Slightly disturbed 
bravely): I see... 

Music: Introduce caricature effect — 
buzzsaw — or bees — under narrator— 


bul 





swell up to crescendo and sudden stop 
at word “until’? — then crash of 
cymbals like explosion under word 
“exploded” — resume in B.G. as 
advisable. 
NARRATOR: 
Sooo — the Councilors sat down to 
ponder the question. 
And there was a grand congestion 
Of the township’s leading brains 
In the throes of creative pains. 
Thus inspired and by ambition 
goaded — 
They thought and thought — until 
they exploded. 
ALL CounciLors (Over cymbals): We 
have it! We have it! 
Mayor (Eagerly): Yes? Yes? Tell me! 
Immediately! 
Ist Councitor (Very pleased with 
himself): Sir — 
There’s the old bridge over the 
river... 
Mayor (With aversion and disappoint- 
ment): Stop! 
The thought of it upsets my liver. 
It scars the fair beauty of our town. 
lst Counciitor (Still valiant): But, 
Sir — you needn’t frown. 
2nD CouncILor (Brightly): We plan to 
tear it down! 
3RD CounciLor (Thrilled at his oppor- 
tunity): And build a new one in your 
honor! 


Mayor (Catching on — and very 
pleased): Ah...ha!... 
NARRATOR: 
The Mayor now more proud than 
ever 


Thought his Councilors very clever 

And summoned to his office from far 
and near 

Every famous bridge designer and 
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construction engineer. 
But none intrigued the Mayor so 
much 
As the cunning Faker Suchandsuch 
Who could not wield hammer or file 
But who spoke with suave — per- 
suasive guile .. . 
Faker (Ostenstatiously): Mr. Mayor— 
As a man who is honest — right 
thinking — and true 
You’d want only right-thinking 
people to remember you — 
N’est ce pas vrai? 
Mayor (Caught off guard): What? 
What did you say? 
Faker (Pompously — and as if sur- 
prised at the need to repeat): N’est ce 
pas vrai? 
Mayor (Lost — bluffing): Oh! . 
Don’t worry about the pay... 
FaKER (Seizing the opportunity and 
speaking with mock self importance): 
Well! Since you’re in accord with my 
proposal 

Put plenty of money at my disposal. 

For the bridge I have in mind 

Is so uniquely designed — 

It will only appear to the view 

Of people who to themselves are 
true, 

Who of right-thinking and honesty 

Never make a travesty. 

Mayor (Anziously): 

You mean — 

Dishonest people will never see 

This glorious bridge immortalizing 
me? 

Faker (Craftily): But you don’t want 
them to — or do you? 

Mayor (Caught — embarrassed): Ah 
...ah...no. No. Of course. 

NARRATOR: 

So without much ado 
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The Faker spread his blueprints to 
view. 
But the plans — perhaps — were 
drawn with vapor 
For the Mayor saw nothing but a 
sheet of plain blue paper 
Distraught — 
The Mayor knit his brows and 
thought... 
Mayor (Distressfully — sotto voice): 
Woe is me! 
If I claim to see no plan — 
I’ll be considered a dishonest man — 
And unfit to be Mayor. 
NARRATOR: 
But the faker seemed not to have 
noticed the Mayor so sorely tried. 
For he waved his hands over his 
plans and rapturously sighed ... . 
FaKER (Rapture overdone): 
Sir — 
Note the symmetry — the graceful 
lines — 
Have you ever seen such exquisite 
designs? 
NARRATOR: 
The Mayor — now most distressed — 
Forced a smile — 
And replied at his best . . . 
Mayor (Cajoling — hesitantly): 
Ah, Sir. 
The beauty of your plans cannot be 
denied. 
It — it far surpasses all others who 


vied. 


B-u-t... 
FaKER (Ominously) : 
But what? 
I don’t understand your hints! 
Can’t you read my prints? 
Mayor (Frightened): Yes! Indeed! 


But... 
FakER (Very ominously): B - u - t? 


Mayor (Stammering — half out of his 
wits) : 
Nothing! Nothing! 
Make haste! 
Get to work! 
There — there is no time to waste! 
NARRATOR: 
Thus the cunning Suchandsuch 
Was awarded the commission. 
By the way—a most profitable 
proposition. 
But after many weeks the Mayor — 
As you may rightly gather — 
By now somewhat in lather 
Summoned his oldest Councilor 
To whom he declared 
As best he dared... 
Mayor (Evasively) : 
Understand! 
I’m in nowise dismayed 
That Suchandsuch has forgotten or 
delayed 
His reports! 
Nor do I want that impression made! 
Or in any way conveyed! 
You understand? 
CounciLor: Of course! Of course! 
Mayor: Yet — I think... 
Councitor: You think? 
Mayor: 
Vo. c. 4 
You had better — 
Nonetheless — 
Go down to the river 
And check 
The reason for the bottleneck! 
NARRATOR: 
The Councilor 
Thought himself just the man to see 
What Suchandsuch has wrought in 
all verity. 
Imagine his consternation — 
His extreme perturbation — 





When he saw (Very brief pause) 
Nothing... 
Nothing 
But the Faker Suchandsuch 
Not doing very much 
But rowing back and forth — 
East — west — south — north — 
Shouting order and imprecation 
Praise and commendation — 
To no one in creation. (Very brief 
pause) 
Anxiously 
The Councilor bowed his head 
And to himself he said . . . 
Councitor (Slowly): 
Can it be that I 
Who never — 
Well — hardly ever - 
Told a lie — 
Am not an honest man? (Very brief 
pause) 
Yet 


If I tell the Mayor what transpired— 
I — know — that — I’ll — be — 
fired . .. 
NARRATOR: 
So back to the Mayor the Councilor 


ran 
And very discreetly began . . . 
CounciLor (Overplaying to hide his 
anxiety) : 
Your Honor — 
There’s no cause to be overwrought-— 
No need to be distraught— 
I have never seen a sight 
That can equal in delight 
The bridge now in preparation. 
(Very brief pause) 
It surpasses imagination! 
NARRATOR: 
The Mayor — never difficult to 
please — 
Forgave Suchandsuch with ease 


His failure to report and his delay. 
And — incidentally — increased 
The Councilor’s pay. 
But — after more time did trans- 
pire — 
Prodded by a most natural desire — 
The Mayor dispatched a second 
Councilor to ask 
About the completion of the task. 
(Very slight pause) 
Imagine the Councilor’s plight 
Strain his vision as he might 
No — bridge — was — in — sight! 
Alarmed — the honest Councilor 
thought... 
Councitor (Distressed): 
True — my present job was bought 
From the party machine in power — 
(Hastily) As done by politicians 
every day and every hour. 
(Thoughtfully) Yet — if I confess I 
saw nothing — 
I’ll be branded not right-thinking. 
And though he bear me no grudge 
The Mayor — will never — appoint 
— me — judge. 
NARRATOR: 
So back to the Mayor the Councilor 
hied 
And with a grand gesture sighed . . . 
CouNcILoR (Cushingly): 
Ah... Mr. Mayor... 
The bridge is most ingeniously con- 
ceived. 
It must be seen to be believed . . . 
Music: Nursery theme — varied briefly 
in dance rhythm under. 
NARRATOR: 
The Mayor — delighted — danced 
with joy 
As would a child with a new toy. 
And, needless to say 
Increased this Councilor’s pay. 





Of course, let us in passing state — 

Councilor three met the same happy 
fate. 

And then, at last, the great moment 
came 

When the Sergeant-at-Arms pro- 
nounced the name. 

Music: Trumpet — dominant very 
briefly in theme — immediately pre- 
ceding and after SERGEANT’s pro- 
nouncement. 

SERGEANT (Stentoriously) : 

Your H-o-n-o-r. .. 
The — great — splendiferous — 
Such-and-such! 

Music: Trumpet — briefly — music 
out. Then sound of footsteps in — 
measured — deliberate. 

NARRATOR: 

Instantly — every breath was bated 
To hear the words so long awaited .. . 

FaKER (Sonorously): 

Your Honor... Gentlemen .. . 

The world’s most extraordinary 
bridge is now completed. 

A monument like this will never be 
repeated ! 

Music anp Sounn: Theme — cheers — 
crowd noises — under. 

NARRATOR: 

The people cheered. There was a 
grand commotion, 

Till a voice in Council made a 
motion... 

Ist Voice: Let’s hold a parade this 
very day! 

Music anp Sounn: Theme — cheers — 
crowd noises — up very briefly. 

NaRRATOR: Another suggested . . . 

2np Voice: A holiday! Let’s declare a 
holiday! 

Music anv Sounn: Theme — cheers — 


crowd noises — up very briefly. 

Narrator: And a third requested . . . 

3RD VOICE: 

Well, Mr. Mayor, what do you say 
We celebrate anyway? 

NARRATOR: Overjoyed, the Mayor re- 
plied... 

Mayor (Pompously) : 

Your wishes, dear people, 

Shall not be denied. 

I’ll lead the parade to honor me 
Clear across the bridge — 
Which only honest men may see. 

Music aNd Sounp: Theme — and 
crowd effects up briefly and under to 
words he stopped — then cut sharply— 
and fade in. 

NARRATOR: 

So the Mayor — and all his retinue— 

Parade down the Avenue. 

Ah — yes! It might have been a 
grand affair 

For the whole town was there! 

But — when the Mayor reached the 
river — 

Up his spine there stole a shiver — 

And suddenly he stopped! 

Music: Cut. 

Narrator: He looked to the left! 

Music: Caricature effect — very briefly 
— one bar. 

NarraTOR: He looked to the right! 

Mosic: Caricature effect — very briefly 

— one bar. 
NARRATOR: 
Alack — and — alas... 
No — bridge — in — sight! 

Mayor (With sense of impending doom 
— whispering) :What — shall — I — 
do? 

NARRATOR: 

So — with resolute air — 
With shoulders square — 





Though his spine did quiver 
The Mayor marched straight — 

Sounp: Great splash — repeated after 
word river. 

NARRATOR (Voice dropped low): Into — 
the — river! 

Sounp anD Music: Splashes, diminish- 
ing in volume, at word “rank.” Crowd 
effects under in B.G. blended with 
theme. 

NARRATOR: 

Then the Officials 
In order or rank 
Followed the Mayor 
Over the bank. 

Sounp: Several splashes - - fainter — 
but don’t fade out — just cut. 

NARRATOR: 

And then came a child — his mind 
unclouded — 

Who thought for himself and boldly 
shouted! 

CHILD: Wait! 


Sounp anp Music: Cut. 
CHILD: 

I may be a kid — but you can’t kid 

me! 

There ain’t no bridge that J can see! 
Sounp: Crowd—disturbed—mumbling. 
VoIcEs: 

The kid’s right! 

He sure is bright! 

What fools we be! 

Not to admit what a child could see! 
Sounp: Crowd — ad lib — in BG. 

briefly — and out under. 
NARRATOR: 

Simple words and honest thought 

Destroyed the illusion a faker 

wrought! 

And thus — our story is told. 

The moral is very old. 

Yes — what fools these mortals be 

Not to admit what a child could see! 
Music: Theme — finale. 

THE END 
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Part Six 





For the Director 








Production Notes 


The following hints as to the staging of the 
material in PLays are offered to facilitate per- 
formances by gathering all the necessary pro- 
duction information in readily accessible form. 
It must be stressed, however, that none of the 
ideas set forth below are to be considered as 
rules or prerequisites to successful perform- 
ances. hey are rather suggestions which 
must necessarily be altered and revised to fit 
the individual di r’s own casting and stag- 
ing problems. 

Any of the plays contained in this magazine 
may be produced elaborately with authentic 
costumes and beautiful sets, professional light- 
ing and makeup; or often, just as ar 
using nothing but a plain cyclorama or back- 
drop for scenery, a mere suggestion of furnish- 
ings and costumes, and little or no lighting. In 
most eases very little of the charm or po, To 


of the plays will be lost, because they are se- 
lected with this in mind. Therefore, schools 
without any staging or lighting facilities need 
not feel that they cannot produce these plays. 
Many of them, on the other hand, like the Vo- 
cational Guidance Plays, are especially writ- 
ten for classroom production. 

Likewise, the Radio Plays may be used not 
only by those schools which have ar time 
on their local station, or by those which have 
sound equipment; but also by any group which 
can purchase a very inexpensive microphone 
unit to be hooked up with any radio. In this 
last case, the cast will “broadcast” from 
another classroom, from the cloakroom, or 
from behind stage in the auditorium, and will 
be heard wherever the speaker or radio is 
placed. Or, the cast may be grouped around a 
dummy microphone without any amplifier. 


I 


Home For CHRISTMAS 

Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 35 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress. 

Properties: Several large boards, a hammer, 
large cardboard box, a large box containing 
an electric train, newspaper, two letters. 

Setting: Though this is the living room of an 
ave American home, it should look 
more like a nursery. A baby’s playyard, a 
twin baby carriage or two carriages are 
placed in the room along with regular living 
room furniture including a couch. Toys are 
scattered about the room. The impression 
of a very over-crowded room should be 
given. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Kine Is Here 

Characters: 6 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Traditional costumes of the period. 

Properties: A cup for Hannah. 

Setting: A tee. da hut near Bethlehem. 
The furniture is crude: a small table in the 
center, at each side and end of which is a 
stool. Against right wall, forward, a bench. 
Left center, a bed. A door, back center, 


opens on the yard. A door right, down 
front, opens on a wood-shed. 
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Lighting: Dim at first, it grows steadily 
brighter until dawn, when the stage should 
be brilliantly illuminated. 

Suggested Carols: “Silent Night,” “O Little 
Town of Bethlehem,” “It Came Upon a 
Midnight Clear,” ‘While Shepherds 
Watched Their Flocks.” 

Note: In order not to break the continuity of 
the play, not more than three or four lines 
of a carol should be sung at any time. 


FRIGHTENED MEN 

Characters: 3 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: The characters all wear everyday, 
modern dress. Nell wears a fur coat and a 
hat, and carries a small traveling bag and 
pocketbook when she first enters. 

Properties: Typed report, handkerchief, 
money, wallet, photograph of a handsome, 
mature woman in an expensive easel frame, 
traveling bag. 

Setting: A modern, well-appointed private 
office. There is a large, expensive-looking 
desk with leather chairs; a table radio seen 
sideways on the desk to simulate an execu- 
tone. The photograph in the easel frame 
stands on the desk. There — bookcases 
am the wall. There is a telephone on the 

Lighting: None required. 


Bunny Comes to Town 

Characters: 3 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. 

Properties: Telegram for Mrs. Parker; a 
wooden box, with slats nailed across the 
top, and a small envelope and card for 
Bunny; a sports magazine and an envelope 
containing a sheet of paper for Tommy. 

Setting: The living room of the Parker home. 
In the rear wall, right center, a window, and 
left center, a window. Between the win- 
dows, a small table, on which is a stamp 
album. Up right, a door; o = another 
door. Down right, a Ae Down left, a 
large chair. Down center, a large table, with 
a chair at each end, and one at the back. On 
table, a telephone, papers, pens, etc. 

Lighting: None required. 


Santa Craus Is Born 
Characters: 14 male; 3 female; extras. 
Playing Time: 15 minutes. 
Costumes: The Merry Men wear red crepe 

aper coats and long heards made of cotton. 
They have high red caps. Knit, the house- 
keeper, wears an apron. The Mother is 
dressed in conventional clothes, while 
Santa Claus wears the traditional costume. 

Properties: Flowers for Fling, bowl, pitcher, 
covered dish, cheese plate, mistletoe, tall 
goblet, oranges, candle, toys. 

Setting: A cave in the mountains. Brown 
hangings may be used to suggest the back- 
ground. A small box, covered with a cloth, 
is at the right with rock stools around it. A 
large box stands at center back. It has a 
hinged lid which opens to let the elves jump 
into it one by one. It has no back however 
and the elves who go into the box roll on 
out under the back-drop and off stage. 
Santa Claus makes his entrance by slipping 
under the back-drop, into the box and rais- 
ing the lid. 

Lighting: Where indicated in the script, red and 
green lights fill the stage. 


Goop NEIGHBORS 

Characters: 6 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern everyday dress. 

Properties: Wrist watch for Tom. 

Setting: The right wall is completely taken up 
by a pair of large double doors which are 
closed and bolted. In the right end of the 
rear wall is a small, single door, bolted from 
the inside, and in the center of the wall is a 
window. At the left of window hangs a large 
victory banner. In the center of the stage is 
a large packing box which serves as a table 
and upstage from the table and at each end 
of it is an odd collection of boxes and chairs. 

Lighting: None required. 
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Tue First Curistmas TREE 

Characters: 2 male; 3 female; male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: The Carolers are dressed in bright 
sweaters and scarves, with typical carolers’ 
hats. Johann, his mother and his sisters, all 
wear the simple peasant costumes of central 
Europe. The Child wears torn and ragged 
clothes. The Christmas Spirits are dressed 
in soft green robes and carry blue balls, 
tinsel and stars of silver. They wear bands 
of tinsel on their heads. 

Properties: Log, packages for Johann, apples, 
shoes and stockings, coat, mittens, small 
pine tree. 

Setting: Scenes 1 and 3 are in the snow-covered 
woods. A backdrop may be used or these 
scenes may be played before the curtain. 
Scenes 2 and 4 show the living room of a 

r peasant cottage. There is a large open 
replace at center back, in which a bright 
fire i is burning. Several pots are hung over 
the coals. There is a cupboard, table and 
chairs, and a rocker near the fire. A spin- 
ning wheel stands to the right of the 
place. 
Lighting: None required. 


Tue WIsE AND CLEVER MAIDEN 

Characters: 8 male; 1 female; male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Clothes of characters may follow 
any period of long ago. The members of the 
Court are dressed quite regally while the 

-asants wear simple clothes. In Scene 1 the 
Maiden wears a gay striped dress and no 
shoes. In Scene 2 she is dressed in the man- 
ner of the court but later changes into her 
original costume used in first scene. 

Properties: Quill, parchment, tray of food, 
goblets, paper with sleeping powder, rope, 
legal papers 

Setting: The setting may be as elaborate as 
desired. Scene 1: Three large chairs are 

laced backstage center. Before them is a 
_ table, covered with books, piles of 


parchment, ink, quills. Chairs for ‘the Lords 


and Ladies are placed at the sides of the 

stage. Scene 2: The setting is the same, but 

the three chairs are placed about the table. 
Lighting: None required. 


Tue Lirriest Frm 

Characters: 4 male; 1 female; 2 others either 
male or female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The Fir trees are dressed in long, 
green robes with pointed green hats, and 
each carries a suitable sized branch. The 
Mother, Father and children wear a 
day clothes. 
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Setting: No setting is required, but if desired 
a backdrop of a home may be used. Set 
should be so arranged that the string of 
lights placed on the Littlest Fir can be 
quickly plugged into an electric outlet or an 
extension cord. 

Lighting: Where indicated in script, Christmas 
lights are turned on. 


Sino a Sona or CuristMas 

Characters: 13 male; 11 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Children wear everyday school 
clothes. The Mother Goose characters are 
dressed as they usually appear in picture 
books 


Properties: Bugles, pie made of paper with 

— inside it, toy fiddles for the three 

ddlers, tray of tarts, horn, toy spider on a 
thread. 

Setting: Door in center opens out onto stage, 
_ the cover of a book. On it is painted in 

gold letters ‘Mother Goose Rhymes.” 

ACh of stage is a big packing box, with a 
hinged door opening out on stage. "A huge 
pumpkin is painted on cardboard, cut out 
and tacked to the door. The box is big 
enough for a small girl to sit inside. At right 
of stage is another box big enough to hold a 
dozen dolls, standing up. A large shoe 
painted on cardboard and cut out is tacked 
to the front of this box. 

Lighting: None required. 

A Curistmas Criss Cross 

Characters: 3 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern clothes for the 
children. Traditional costume for Santa 
Claus. 

Properties: Paper, pencils, small bank with 
eleven pennies in it, coats for children, three 
small stockings, one large stocking, pack for 
Santa, toys. 

Setting: A children’s room. There is a fireplace 
at one side, a small table and chairs at the 
other. Toys and other properties are about 
to suggest children’s room. 

Lighting: None required. 


Canpy CaNEs 

Characters: 4 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Santa wears the traditional cos- 
tume. The elves are dressed in long pants, 
matching jerkins and pointed caps. Dorothy 
and Grandfather wear everyday, modern 
clothes. 

Properties: Bag for Santa, letter, red mitten 
with white cuff, pad of paper and pencil. 
Setting: Very little is required. A box covered 
to look like a tree stump is near the center 
of the stage. Two trees, and more if desired, 
made of boxes, posts or cardboard, are on 


stage. 
Lighting: None required. 











PLAYBOOKS 


Do You Know That... 


=> If you are a subscriber you may ob- 
tain additional copies of any of the 
plays published in PLAYS for use 
by members of the cast. 


> By purchasing playbooks you can 
save much time and effort spent 
in copying out parts. 


> We can supply you with copies of 
any play published to date. 


Each playbook costs only ten cents, plus postage 
TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THIS TIME-SAVING AID 


To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest 
that payment accompany orders, 
especially for small quantities 


Send Your Order Today to 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 




















you are not now a regular 

annual subscriber to PLAYS 

The Drama Magazine for 
Young People, why not subscribe 
and receive the economical and 
time-saving advantages which a 
subscription offers you? 


All of the plays we publish may be 
produced by Subscribers Royalty-Free. 


ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
ON THIS ORDER FORM 


PLAYS 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


Please an rt. = tion for. . 
years to 8 ’ ublished moathly, 
October Ran Mey.” 


C2 I enclose $ O) Send bill 
(One year, $3.00 — Two years, $5.00) 




















Part Seven 


Book Reviews 





Spotlight on Books 


Topruicnt. Famous AMERICAN WOMEN. 
Edited by Anne Stoddard. Illustrated by Bela 
Dankovszky. Thomas Nelson. $2.50. 

This book contains short biographies of 
thirteen famous American women, represent- 
ing as many professions and vocations. These 
articles originally appeared in the American 
Girl. Young girls will find this book stimulat- 
ing, inspiring and helpful in suggesting pos- 
sible careers. (Junior high and older.) 


Tue Kincpom or Fiyinc Men. By Frederic 
Nelson Lititen. Westminster Press. $2.00. 
Vividly presented, this story of air cargo is 

exciting reading — full of drama, adventure 

and achievement. It is the story of how a grou 

of pilots, trained in war, return to civilian life 
unable to find places for themselves. Pooling 
their resources, their abilities and their faith, 
they organize their own air-freight line. Writ- 
ten with a maturity and honesty not often 
found in young people’s books, this novel 
ont find many readers. (Junior high and 


Teen-Ace Companion. Edited by Frank 

Owen. Lantern Press. $2.50. 

This book is designed to fill the gap for 
young readers between the childh books 
and adult fiction. Included in the anthology 
are various types of stories, but all will inter- 
est the young reader. The purpose of this 
volume is excellent, and for the most part the 
editor’s choice of material is good. The book 
makes enjoyable, well-rounded reading. 
(Junior high and older.) 


Great Day tn THE Mornina. By Florence 
Crannell Means. Illustrated by Helen Blair. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.00. 

Mrs. Means has once again shown her 
ability to tell a story with honesty and sin- 
cerity. This novel of a young Negro girl’s con- 
flicting choices between a career in teaching 
and the need for Negro nurses is both com- 
pelling and convincing. Drawn with sym- 
pathy and understanding, the characters are 
real and their story is important. The story 
is mature in its outlook and approach and its 
many combined features makes for an excel- 
jent book. (Junior high and older.) 
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Batter Up. By Jackson Scholz. William 

Morrow. $2.00. 

Here is a topflight baseball story by an 
author who has already proved his ability to 
write books for boys that are tops. Marty 
Shane breaks into professional baseball b 
joining up with a minor league outfit althou 

e could have joined the major league team he 
owned with his brother. The story of how 
Marty finds himself is engrossing, humorous 
and realistic. Young fans will be delighted 


with the baseball writing. (Junior high and 
older.) 


Tue Secret or ALLENBY Acres. By Doris I. 

Bateman. Westminster Press. $2.00. 

After moving to a farm, the four Tibbett 
children stumble upon a mystery involving 
Nate Allen, a young boy who lives nearby. 
Each of the children follows his own clues and 
many exciting incidents occur. How the mys- 
~ is finally solved makes an absorbing story 
full of suspense, realism and entertainment. 
(Junior high and older.) 


Tue Kip Comes Back. By John R. Tunis. 

William Morrow. $2.00. 

John Tunis’ novels for young people are 
well-known and wc: Call by his readers. 
Many of the characters of his former books ap- 

ar in this new novel which is the story of 

y Tucker who returns to civilian life and 
to the baseball world despite his physical 
handicaps. This novel is both a good sports 
story, full of baseball action, and an engross- 
ing story of a young man who stages a come- 
back. (Junior high and older.) 


Caro, on Tour. By Helen Dore Boylston. 
An Atlantic Monthly Press Book. Little, 
Brown. $2.00. 

Here is the latest book in the series of 
novels about Carol Page, a young, attractive 
irl who wants to be an actress. In this book 
arol travels out over the country ‘‘on tour.” 

The story is a realistic picture of the hectic 

life of a touring theater group, the excitement, 

the hard work, and the i of bac . 

Written with humor an understanding, 

book should find many readers among young 

girls interested in the theater and good, enter- 
taining reading. (Junior high and older.) 
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Count Your Cuaracters. By Ruth L. Stein. 
Illustrated by Jessie Robinson. Harcourt, 
Brace. $2.00. 

Here is a practical and helpful ‘career’ 
book. No fictionalized story, this is an actual 
guide for beginners in retail advertising copy- 
writing. Written with enthusiasm and with 
wide knowledge of the field, this book answers 
specific questions and offers sound advice. 
More books of this type are needed to help 
young people learn more specific details of the 
careers in which they are interested. (Senior 
high.) 


A Date ror Diane. By Elizabeth Headley. 
Illustrated by Janet Smalley. Macrae-Smith. 
$2.00. ; 

This is the story of Diane’s sophomore year 
in high school — of her family and friends, her 
growing awareness of the world around her — 
and of the boy next door. Realistically and 
humanly told, this is entertaining reading for 
young girls. (Junior high and older.) 


Tae Anrry Pianet. By John Keir Cross. 
Illustrated by Robin Jacques. Coward- 
McCann. $2.00. 

A fantastic and thrilling story which should 
fire the imagination of young readers. It is an 
account of the first flight by rocket ships to 
Mars and of the incredible events which took 
place in several days that were crammed with 
adventure. A Jules Verne type of story, this 
novel grasps the interest of the reader from 
the start and sustains it to the very end. 
(Senior high.) 


Tcuarkovsky. By Antoni Gronowicz. Illus- 
trated by George Avison. Thomas Nelson. 
$2.50. 

Here is an excellent biography of the Rus- 
sian genius whose music is loved by the world. 
The story of Tchaikovsky’s life is a dramatic 
one. The author begins with the young child 
and then tells of his youth, his great successes, 
his struggles, his friends and finally his re- 
maining years. As in his other biographies of 
musicians, Mr. Gronowicz again shows his 
ability to present a warm and human picture 
of a great artist. (Junior high and older.) 


New Wincs ror Women. By Sally Knapp. 

Thomas Y. Crowell. $2.50. 

This book is a group of biographies of 
women of courage and intelligence who have 
entered the field of aeronautics, helping the 
advancement of aviation and paving the way 
for the right of women to ie their way in 
this field. The story of the women themselves 
is fused with an over-all picture of the work 
they are doing in many different branches of 
aviation. This is an interesting and well- 
written book about a little-known phase of 
aviation history. (Junior high and older.) 
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Tae Tanciep Sxern. By Alta Halverson 
Seymour. Illustrated by Harold Minton. 
Westminster Press. $2.00. 

Solveig, a timid young Norwegian, tries to 
clear her family of suspicion for many of the 
people in her village believe that her family 
worked with the Nazis. How she performs 
this makes a fascinating story of the effort of 
the Norwegians to win the peace now that 
war is over. The author writes with skill and 
a keen knowledge of human nature. (Junior 
high and over.) 


Gateway. By Amelia Elizabeth Walden. 

William Morrow. $2.50. 

The rivalry and antagonism between two 
young girls thrown together by circumstances 
is the theme of this novel. Peyton, young, 
spoiled beautiful daughter of a Hollywood 
star, resents Mig whose mother is engaged as 
Peyton’s tutor. The story builds up to an ex- 


citing climax when the two girls compete in a 
ski meet. Young girls will find this an absorb- 
ing novel. (Junior high and older.) 


Snootinc Star Farm. By Anne Molloy. 
Illustrations by Barbara Cooney. Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.50. 

Sabra Douglas’ loneliness ends when a new 
family with a girl her own age moves into the 
farm next door. The two girls become fast 
friends and have many adventures. They even 
solve a mystery and help the riding school, 
owned by Judy’s family, tee being ome to 
close. A human story, with convincing char- 
acterization, this book will interest young 
readers. (Junior high.) 


Youne America’s Aviation ANNUAL. By 
David C. Cooke. Robert L. McBride. $3.00. 
This is the sixth annual edition of this title 

which is designed for the aviation reader too 
young to be interested in technicalities but 
old enough to understand scientific details 
which are presented here ina readable and inter- 
esting style. The excellent photographs en- 
hance the text. (Junior high and older) 


Tue Snow Owu’s Secret. By Harriet Evatt. 

Bobbs-Merrill. $2.00. 

Smallboy, a young Indian who lives in 
Bear Island, hears a tale about a long-hidden 
treasure, and decides to find it for his family. 
With his friend Jock McTavish, he sets out on 
the quest of the Snow Owl’s secret. What hap- 
pens to the two boys on their adventure and 
on their return makes a fine story, full of sus- 
pense and action. While it gives an interest- 
ing picture of Indian life, the book is absorb- 
ing in its story of delightful Smallboy. (/nter- 
mediate and junior high.) 





Tue TESTIMONY OF THE TWELVE. An Easter 
Play in Three Scenes. By Esther Willard 
Bates. Westminster Press. $0.25. 

This is a traditiona) type of Easter play, 
telling the story of the Crucifixion a the 
Resurrection. The play is in three scenes; 
first, Pilate’s antechamber; second, before 
Christ’s tomb, and the third in the garden of 
Joseph of Arimathaea. Between the scenes 
there are interludes by the twelve apostles. 
(Junior high and older.) 


By Sybil Deucher. Illus- 
E. P. Dutton. 


Epvarp GREIG. 
trated by Mary Greenwalt. 
$2.50. 

Creating a warm and human portrait, the 
author of this fine biography captures the gay 
spirit of the composer in her simple, straight- 
forward account. Some of his best-known and 
best-loved music has been woven into the 
story which is an excellent way of introducing 
some of Greig’s work to children. To read this 
story and then play some of the music should 
be a delightful experience. (J nlermediate.) 


MERIWETHER Lewis, Boy Expiorer. By 
Charlotta M. Bebenroth. Illustrated by Ed- 
ward Caswell. Bobbs-Merrill. $1.50. 

An extremely readable story, this biography 
of Meriwether Lewis presents a human, 


realistic picture of Lewis as a young boy, then 
his youth and finally tells the story of his great 


expedition. The author blends facts with 
fiction nicely. (Jniermediate.) 


By Augusta 
Laune. 


Ciara Barton, Grrt Nurse. 
Stevenson. Illustrated by Paul 
Bobbs-Merrill. $1.40. 

Here is a delightful biography of Clara 
Barton as a young child, a teacher and some- 
thing of her life as a war nurse. Most of the 
book centers around the childhood of this 
famous woman, and the author writes vividly 
of it. The story is written well in a readable 
style. (Jntermediate.) 


A GranpMa For Curistmas. By Alta Halver- 
son Seymour. Illustrations by Janet Smalley 
and Jeanne McLavy. Westminster Press. 
$1.00. 

This is a charming story of the old world — 
how a Norwegian family gets ready for and 
celebrates Christmas. The excitement of pre- 
paring gifts in secret, the house cleaning, the 

aking holiday breads and cakes are described 
with vividness and make a truly delightful 
story for Christmas. (Jntermediate.) 


Pau. Rosgson: Citizen or THE Worip. By 
Shirley Graham. Foreword by Carl Van 
Doren. Illustrated with Photographs. Julian 
Messner. $2.50. 

Here is the true story of one of the most 
universally admired figures in America, told 
with convincing realism and sympathy. Miss 
Graham has done a remarkably good job in 

resenting the story of Robeson’s career and 

is personal life— his boyhood, his prowess in 
athletics, and his advance into the world of 
art. ‘With fine tact Miss Graham has given 
her book a kind of musical form, and so fitted 
it to its subject like words to music.”’ This is 

a superior biography for young people. (Junior 

High and Older.) 


Bayou Boy. By Eleanor Frances Lattimore. 

William Morrow. $2.00. 

As in most of her former books, Mrs. Latti- 
more again in this new one has fashioned an 
excellent story enhanced by her delightful 
illustrations. This is the story of a six-year-old 
Negro boy who lived and played near a bayou. 
The charm of this simple account of the every- 
day doings of a group of happy children will be 
long remembered. A splendid book for young 
readers. (Intermediate.) 


PENNY AND Peter. By Carolyn Haywood. 

Harcourt, Brace. $2.00. 

Penny and Peter, two boys adopted by a 
family, have a series of humorous adventures, 
starting with their spilling a whole basket full 
of crabs on the train coming home from the 
shore. The story is very entertaining and is 
told with simplicity, humor and understand- 
ing. (Jntermediate.) 


Tue Lirrte Green Car. By Caroline Emer- 
son. Illustraied by Paul Galdone. Grosset 
& Dunlap. $0.50. 

This is a gay little story of a little green car 
which was wrecked in a bad accident. The car 
spends a lonely winter in a garage, but in the 
spring it is rescued by two boys and starts out 
with them on a trip across the country. The 
illustrations are bold and attractive. (Jnter- 
mediate.) 


Cui.p’s Story Braue. By Catherine F. Vos. 

Wm. B. Eerdmans. $3.50. 

Complete in one volume, this book retells 
the stories of the Old and New Testaments in 
vivid, clear language, following the Scriptures 
faithfully. The stories fall into short divisions 
which make easy reading. Color illustrations 
are included in the volume. This is a good 
book for the home, library and Sunday 
School. (/ntermediate.) 
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Plays for Christmas 


In addition to the many fine plays for the celebration of Christmas that appear in 
this issue, subscribers may also oblain plays for Christmas from previous issues. 


For Junior High and Older Groups 


ANGEL CHILD, December 1942 

A TIME FROM NOW, December 1943 

THE PERFECT GIFT, December 1943 

SERGEANT SANTA CLAUS, December 1944 

PINK ROSES FOR CHRISTMAS, December 1944 

A CAUSE TO SERVE, December 1944 

CHRISTMAS HOUSE, December 1944 

*TWAS THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS, December 1945 
THE MASTER OF THE STRAIT, December 1945 

SANTA GOES TO TOWN, December 1945 (All female cast) 
MAKING ROOM FOR THE LITTLE KING, December 1945 


For Intermediates 


HAPPY CHRISTMAS TO ALL, December 1943 
CHRISTMAS COMES TO HAMELIN, December 1644 
THE HOLLY HANGS HIGH, December 1945 

WHAT, NO SANTA CLAUS, December 1945 


For Primary Grades 


CHRISTMAS JOY, December 1943 

THE LONELY FIR TREE, December 1944 
EVER YWHERE CHRISTMAS, December 1944 
LITTLE CHRISTMAS GUEST, December 1945 
THE DRESSMAKER’S TREE, December 1945 


Radio Plays 


THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS, December 1942 
VISION OF THE SILVER BELL, December 1945 


Se ——e———e es ee _-—Cc Cr.” 


Any of these plays, as well as those in current issues, may be produced royalty-free by 

subscribers. Single copies of individual plays may be purchased by subscribers for 

10¢ each. To eliminale bookkeeping we suggest thal payment accompany playbook 
orders, especially for small quantilies. 
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PLAYS, Ine. 
8 Arlington Street Boston 16, Massachusetts 
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Nursery Ruymes. With pictures by C. Lovat 

Fraser. Alfred Knopf. $2.00. 

This new edition of an old favorite should 
be very welcome. The simple rhymes, well- 
known and loved, are presented along with 
gay, colorful illustrations, interspersed with 


Tue Poet iN THe Toeatre. By Ronald Pea- 
cock. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 

The relations between poetry and theatre 
provide the theme of Mr. Peacock’s provoca- 
tive and stimulating essays. Choosing ten 
dramatists, the author illustrates in a striking 


manner some aspect of the problem of why 
poetry appeared in the theatre in such occa- 
sional flashes during the period under review. 


strong black and white drawings. (Primary.) 


Wen GranpMa Was A Lirtie Grr. /Ilus- 
trated by Mela Koehler-Broman. With Text 
by Ingrid Smith. Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 
$1.00. 

This charming book tells what Grandma 
did when she was a little girl in Sweden. She 
takes care of her family of dolls and her little 
house. The illustrations are quite handsome 
and give importance to the simple text. 








Keep Good Reading Alive 


Make the reading of great classics un- 
derstandable and enjoyable. Teachers 
and pupils prefer the Globe adaptations 
of 


Books FOR THE TEACHER THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO, 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS, LORNA 
DOONE, JANE EYRE, ete. 
For a complete list of adaptations and 
approval copies, write to 

GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 
175 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Tse Art or Piay PRODUCTION. 
Dolman, Jr. Harper. $3.50. 
This is a new and enlarged edition of an out- 

standing book on play production. Rewritten 
and brought up to date, it presents helpful 
treatment of the many factors which make 
for an artistic stage production. The book is 
an invaluable handbook for teachers as well 
as advanced drama students. 


By John 


























Junior Arts & Activities 


Motwating — Correlating Material for Every Elementary Grade 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES is the magazine of plans and ideas to be used as they 
are or adapted to meet special needs and situations in individual classrooms. 


Each monthly issue contains arts and crafts plans in practical, workable 
form; things to make, to do, to draw; units, projects; music, songs; nature material, 
science features; program ideas, seasonal material, etc. 


New features this year include the section “Free and Inexpensive Materials,” ““The 
Letter Box,” stories of other lands, enlargements of nature-study and science pro- 
grams. All these are in addition to the regular features and departments which have 
made Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES the fastest growing magazine in the educa- 


tional field. 
ONLY $3.00 per year 


(10 consecutive issues beginning with current issue) 
25e additional postage in Canada 
50c additional postage for other foreign countries 


SPECIAL OFFER: Introductory Subscription, 5 months, $1.50 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
4616 North Clark Street Dept. p Chicago 40, Illinois 


























VAGABONDS ALL 


All the variety and color 
of Elizabethan England is 
captured in this book for 
ten to fourteen-year-olds. 
The adventures of Miles 
Francis and Fortunatus, son 
of Christopher Marlowe, 
make exciting reading, as 
they travel with a group of 
of players and are captured 
by a band of thieves. $2.00 


by E. K. Seth-Smith 
illustrated by 


AMERICA’S PAUL 
REVERE 


There is a 
dramatic 
quality in Paul Revere’s 
life that is skillfully 
brought out in this book. 
Vivid prose and superb 
illustrations combine to tell 
the story of a great patriot 
and craftsman. Here is an 
inspiring introduction to 
American history for any 


child. $2.50 
illustrated by Lynd Ward 


Anne Vaughan by Esther Forbes 


Defiance, Ohio, was an exciting place in the days of 
railroad building, particularly to the new families 
who came over from Ireland to work on the Toledo 
& Illinois Railroad. This is a fine regional story of 
a lively Irish lad who helped solve a bitter feud be- 
tween railroad workers and canal men. $2.00 


MICHAEL'S VICTORY 


by Clara Ingram illustrated by 
Judson Elmer Wexler 


























For foes Maameend catalogue of { 
BOOKS FOR BOYS & GIRLS 


write to 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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PLAYS for YOUNG PEOPLE 


Handsomely illustrated and with complete notes 
and suggestions for performing the plays 


Goldstone’s ONE ACT PLAYS 
Finney’s PLAYS OLD AND NEW 
Marsh’s PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
DeMille’s THREE ENGLISH COMEDIES 
: She Stoops to Conquer 

The School for Scandal 
The Rivals 


Illustrated Editions of Eleven Plays of Shakespeare 
with full Notes and Appendix 
and suggestions for performing the plays 
Edited by Samuel Thurber and Others 


AS YOU LIKE IT 
JULIUS CAESAR 
MACBETH 
HAMLET 
HENRY THE FIFTH, 
MERCHANT OF VENICE 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
TEMPEST 
TWELFTH NIGHT 
THE COMEDY OF ERRORS 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 


A fine illustrated chapter on Dramatics in 


SPEECH FOR ALL 
By Lyman Fort 


ALLYN AND BACON 


Beston : New York : Chicago : Atlanta : Dallas : San Francisco 











